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PERSONAL 


DVERTISER, with excellent salmon stretch, 

2 miles both banks of River Eden, near Carlisle. 
and very good. Near accommodation (farmhouse) 
best January, February, March, and late Sep- 
tember. October. Would like to contact private 
owner of salmon fishing that is best in other 
months, in any county. View. occasional ex- 
change of 2 rods spinning.—Apply: LINSTOCK 
SCOTBY FISHERIES, 28, Brook Street, Selby, 
Yorks 

N ORIGIN AL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public king privately taught.—Ring 
WELbeck 4947 KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, Hal- 
lam Street. W.1 

ACHELOR (60), ex-Cantab. and City, having 

lost furniture by fire at depository, requires 
Board Residence as Paying Guest. within 80 miles 
London.—Box 766. 
hptetege ACCOUNTANT desirous of pur- 

chasing small Practice or Audits in Man- 
chester and Bolton Districts. 
undertaken.—Box 824. 
Com RTS. NOT CROWDS, DISTINGUISH 

BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. — Booklet from: INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Suss°x 

Or THOSt SEEKING 

Country House Accommodation. 
head; frontage to River Thames. 
mins.). Charming surroundings. 
for Spring and Summer.—Box 817. 


Estate work also 


TEMPORARY HOME. 
Near Maiden- 
(London 40 
Now booking 
ts NTLEMAN and Manservant require fur- 
nished or unfurnished accommodation, with 
x without service, telephone and garage; would 
ntertain apartments with a family. Wimbledon, 
Kingston, districts.—Particulars to Box 812. 
ADY with own furniture anxious to hear from 
any others who would be interested in dividing 
a yuse; other ideas welcomed, or would take 
unfurnished flat. or lodge, preferably Wilts., 
Somerset or Hants.—Box 819 
ALMON AND TROUT FISHING. River Don, 
Aberdeenshire. 2 miles to let, with or with- 
out furnished cottage, April. May.—Box 815 
100 TO 2000 ACRES SHOOT required, 
north of York, and keeper preferred. 
Box 830. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


N PIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboyvs, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain, 
and Ivories. Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 vears’ experience 
Savile Row garmencs. Repairs. Cleaning, and/or 
Tailor-Pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO.. LTD. (Dept. C.L.). 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600, 
PORTRAIT OF YOUR DOG in oils (3 gns.) 
from photograph.—Particulars: Box 509. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of survival 
. after death ? Evidence of Survival may 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered at 
the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 
8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 
RPHCR CHURCHILL, LYIv., the iirst aud 
. still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, London, 
5.W.10. 
AG5s!— HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
ee SES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. “Trubenised” Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
Books ON HUNTING, SPORT, and COUNTRY 
LIFE. Many illustrated in colour, first and 
rare editions, etc. Attractive prices.—List on 
request to LOSHAK, Dedham, Colchester. 
BROOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lirs.—CLARKE., Lane Head, Windermere. 
BU: ANT. torn and moth-caton Garments in- 
visibly mended in two weeks. Send or call, 
mark damages clearly _—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS. LTD., 109 Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus.) 
ARPETS AND RUGS of aistinction purchased. 
Best pricesgiven.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1, MAYfair 7008. 
ARPE TS. Upholstery, Mattresses, and Divans 
-autifully shampooed IN SITU. Parquet 
saan spirit-cleaned, waxed, and_ polished. 
Paintwork washed. Estimates free.—REGAL 
INTERIOR CLEANERS, 9 Newbury Street, Lon- 
ion, E.C.1 MONar« h 9343. 
HUBB says: “You can make it more ‘difficult 
for your safes to be stolen if you do not keep 
them on the ground floor.” 


CoMPLETE SANING a 
tion of 





CLEANING and Interior 
Town and Country Houses, Hotels. 
Clubs, Flats, Offices. Carpets, Upholstery, Furni- 
ture, Floors, Walls, etc., thoroughly cleaned and 
restored. Nothing removed. Guaranteed process. 
listimates free.—Write or ‘phone your require- 
ments to CLARENDON CLEANING CO., LTD. 
Dept. N), 56, Chiltern Street, London, W.1, 
Welbeck 5361 


~ Renova- 
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2/- per line. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central- 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley ‘Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 16 
Far CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explana- 
tory notes and specimen pages. Price 14/4, post 
free 14/11—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., Agri- 
cultural Publishers. Dumfries, Scotland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 
years’ reputation for craftsmanship. — 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 236, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed—F. W. 
CLEVEL. AND, 14, Red Lion Sq., London, W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling. — MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville I Plac e. Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
URS. Gooi Furs bought and sold. Al-o 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
F R SLIPPERS (no coupons). Genuine Lamos- 
wool. A few minutes of your spare time will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur 
slippers. Full range of colours and sizes in stock. 
Instructions supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6, from 
size 8 upwards 39/6 per pair. Children’s 25/- per 
pair. Packing and postage 1/6; three pairs post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
—Send P.O., Cheque or C.O.D. to: B. FRANKEL, 
17, Little Trinity Lane, London. E.C.4. 
ANDE by expert craftsmen. 


ANDBAGS repaired 
on ae charges.—Post to REMAKE HAND- 
BAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
UST Rum means anything. “OLD CHARLIE” 
the finest Jamaica, means everything. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO.. 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
a inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
. Strand, W.C.2, or phone: GER, 5859 or 8514. 
ATER SUPPLY. If you have a water supply 
problem to remote fields, why not consider 
an *“‘ALDERSLEY’’ Pneumatic Tyred Water 
Tank Trailer. with flexible coupling; suitable for 
attaching to drinking troughs. Made in two sizes 
450 and 250 gallon canacities. Prices and illus- 
trated pamphlet on request.—ALDERSLEY 
ENGINEERING CO.. LTD.. Tettenhall. Staffs. 
WORRIED Bachelors, Spinsters, Husbands, 
Wives, Widows, Widowers, over 50, with 
capital, must safeguard and improve their 
future incomes. Therefore they should 
acquaint themselves with the details of how 
a “Guaranteed Annuity” with a famous 
Canadian Insurance Co. can double or treble 
their net income for the years ahead.—Write 
for full details, without obligation, giving 
exact age and approximate capital available 
for investment.—Box 783. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-vrown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, 
biscuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value, and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MACS, 
FLOUR CO.. Kendal, Westmorland. 


EDUCATIONAL 
LL THESE ‘TREASURES 
INHERITANCE. English Literature is the 
world’s best; its riches are at your disposal in 
the new Course written for the London School 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous author 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means to serious 
study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this Course is ideal. Other 
Courses in Journalism, Story Writing, etc. 
Reduced fees.—Free advice from Applications 
Department, L.S.J.. 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574. 


ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate, London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prospectus from Head Mistress. 
Te EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Spring term 
commences January 22. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCiENCE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EQU IRED BY YOUNG STAFF OFFICER 
administrative or managerial post connected, 
agriculture. Expect to be free July, 1946. Prac- 
tical experience. Agricultural College trained 
in U.K.; now connected senior post, military 
farm, India.—Box 668. 
OYAL MARINE OFFICER (24) released April 
seeks unusual occupation in country, pref. 
East Anglia, willing undergo any special training, 
where brains integrity enthusiasm and loyalty 
appreciated. Strong personality, extremely 
conscientious, reliable and full of initiative, 
highest refe rences available. —Box 816. 
OUNG MAN, well educated, son of country 
doctor, Ger years active army service, most 
keen about country, wants job as Secretary, or 
some outdoor job on country estate.—Box 823 
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(minimum 3 lines.) 


Box Fee 16 


See AND ‘GUESTS 
LARGES ST., W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 
dilly. Ideal id shopping, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘‘Nicest place of its kind in Town 
to stay in for any period.”,—MR. HENRY. Gro. 
2393-4. 
LIFTONVILLE HOTEL. 
Cliftonville, Margate. 
Reduced Winter Terms. 
Fully licensed. Facing the sea. Rooms or private 
suites with bathrooms. Restaurant. Bars. 
Lounges. Ballroom. Billiards. Table Tennis. 
Dancing to Alan Carr and his Band.—Write or 
*phone Margate 444. 


ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. _ 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always Good Food. Bedrooms with Bathrooms 
Lic ensed. Perranrorth 2213. 
DEVON HUNTERS LODGE HOTEL, n ar 
Lyme Regis, desired country hotel. *‘A.A.” 
appointed. Excellent food. Lovely country, sca. 
*Phone: Axminster 328611. 
ITCHINGHAM HOUSE, NEAR BUNGAY, 
SUFFOLK, charming Country Mansion re- 
ceives Residential Guests. Situated in six acres. 
gardens and grounds. Wooded walks to lovely 
River Waveney. Near golf course, on Norwich- 
Lowestoft bus route, 11 miles each. Central] 
heating. log fires, excellent table, good cheerful 
staff.— Apply proprietors, MR. AND MRS. HAR- 
VEY WALKER. 
ARNBOROUGH, HANTS. KNELLWOOD 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Exclusive Mansion 
Hotel. Central heating, log fires, h. and c. basins, 
gas fires and rings. Weekly terms. Six guineas 
inclusive. Occasional vacancy. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86. Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management, 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
EWQUAY, Cornwall. 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 Bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. Phone: 
Newquay, 23 
GWITZERLAND “IN ENGLAND, unsurpassd 
scenery, individual diets and care. Home 
Freedom and friendliness. Now re- 
opened. Terms: £6 6s.—RUROCLYDON, Dry- 
brook, Glos. Tel.: Drybrook 278. 


V ENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. Now op 

south and the sea. Sheltered, sunny, com- 

fortable. Inclusive terms from 6 gns. Tel. No. 
186. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 

OUR WINTER RESIDENTIAL proble m will 

be solved if you elect to stay at 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE. 
CORNWALL 

where the kindly Gulf Stream protects our visi- 

tors against the rigours of the British climate. 

The Grenville is a first-class four-star hotel with 

private suites, good fare and warmth, and is a few 

paces from golf, shops and cinema. 1 guineaa day 
Televhone: Bude 15 
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LIVESTOCK 

EAUTIFUL Great Dane Bitch Puppy (fawn) 

ten months, by Rebellion of Ouborough out 
of Maple Blossom of Maspound. Lovely dis- 
position. 50 gns. to good home.—BRADFORD. 
Belmont, East Hoathly, Holland 217. 

ULLDOG Fawn/White, 18 months. Alreé ady a 

winner under expert and variety judges, 
Very affectionate. Constant pal of owner (posted 
abroad) day and night since puppyhood. Lovcly 
temperament. Nominal price to similar good 
home with real lover of the breed. Seen London 
—H. S. VINNING, Convent Hostel, 8, Gloucester 
Avenue. N.W.1. 

REAL DANES. 





Pedigree Brindle Bitch for 

sale, 6 months. Championship strain, farm- 
reared under ideal conditions.—-BRAMPTON, 
Hull Farm, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private households, etc. Adver- 
tiser can offer, at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with quality and quantity milkers, choice 
specimens of the above two splendid breeds. 
Freshly calved and in-calf cows and heifers, 
young stock bulls, etc. Please state exact 
requirements. Highest satisfaction without 
paying fancy prices.—LANGLEY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 
EACOCK, blue, very tame. 6 gns.—MRS. 
HARDING, Bridge Farm, Britford, Salisbury 
TOCK COCKERELS; 8 moutas. Marans 
Lord Greenways extra special pen.—Write 
CLARKE, Ashdell, Sheffield 10. 
TRAWBERRY ROAN MARE, 14.3 hands, 7 
years. A most perfect hack and very easy 
ride in all paces, good mouth, quiet with all 
traffic, in stable and with hounds, and free from 
any vice and up to weight. Sound. Any trial. 
75 gns.—PHILIP SMITH, Luddesden Farm, 
Thame, Oxon. Tel.: Thame 189. 
ICTRESS, handsome pedigree black Labrador 
Bitch, 20 months. House and car trained; 
obedient; perfect companion; used to all farm 
stock. 20 Guineas. Beautiful pedigree Golden 
Cocker Puppies. Parents registered. Sire, 
Rogues Reflection. Handsome pedigree Blue 
Roan Cocker Puppies. Both parents well-known 
winners. Sire, Gulval Dowboy. Liver and White 
Springer Puppies. Sire, Breach Game Finder. 
Jack Russell Terrier Puppies. Parents dead game 
to fox.—S. G. HALLETT, Breach Farm Kennels, 
Charlton Adam, Taunton. Telephone: Charlton 
Mackrell 219. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
6 odd copies ‘‘Country Life,” Oct. 1, 1943 to July 
27, 1945. Clean. What offers?—Box 761. 

















GARDENING 


“HEAD of us—Nobody—Up to us 
For all Spring Bulbs and Flow: 
Anemone de Caen mixture of all co) 
15/-; 2/- doz.; Begonia, 21/- per doz.; 
mum Edhler Read, 12/- per doz.; Dah 
doz.; Gladioli, 1st, 9/-, 2nd, 6/- per dc 
15/- per doz.; Paeonies, 21/- per doz.: 
12/- per doz.; Red Hot Poker, 12/- per 
ous, 12/- per doz.; Trollius, 15/- per 
the Valley, strong, healthy crowns, 
66 per 50. Sweet Pea, finest selecte 
ture of all colours, 10- per oz., 5 
packets, 1/- and 2’/-. Delivered free f 
order. Send for our Spring List, one 
—WINDMIL L NURSE RIES Crawley 
YLACKCURRANTS, Ministry < 
shoots, 3 ft. high, 1/9, 18- per < 
Climbers to flower this year, pink, y 
and scarlet, 5/- each. Plums, Gags 
berries; also Cupressus, spring-flowe: 
Plums, Almonds and Rhododendror 
red, scarlet and white.—WINKFIE 
NURSERIES. Ascot. 
ULBS—any lot 10-. All guarant 
in 1946. 25 Early Tulips, 33 Mix 
Mixed Darwin Tulips, 25 Double 
Kaiserkroon Tulips. 25 Clara Butt 
Tulips, 50 Double White (Camelli: 
Pheasant Eye (sweet smelling), 25 } 
25 Emperors, 40 Bath’s Flame, 40 
Cheerfulness, 50 Horace, 50 Mixed > 
Mixed Daffodils, 100 Grape Hyacinth 
40 Mixed Anemones, 50 Snowdrops, 1 
10 White Lilies, 50 Lilies of the \ 
Lilies, 4 Pink Lilies, 25 Golden Spur, 
30 Scarlet Anemones, 30 Dutch Iris 
Iris, 50 Bluebells, 7 Crown Imperials 
20 Rhineland Tulips. Every lot 10 - 
extra each lot; any 11 lots, 100 - 
List 1d.—CHARLES CURTIS & CO. 
Cambs. 
HASE CHES beat the weat 
waste time and labour but get 
these invaluable aids to gardening 
Cloches, double output, reduce growi 
quickly repay cost.—Details from CHAS 
9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
ON’T let winter play havoc with 
Have it reconditioned or sell nov 
motor machines thoroughly overhaul: 
for the spring, or purchased at a good cash price 
Mowers exchanged.—DALE, JONES & (0 
81, Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note ne 





address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chis)- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, er 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and s 

by E. E 
Hort., . Bosw 





of gardens old and new; 
B.Sc., I1.L.A., Swanley Dip. 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
ORSE SHORT STABLE MANURE, guaranteed 
best quality, 10/- per cwt., 45/- 5 cwt. Man- 
golds, 7/6 cwt., all carriage paid, satisfaction 
guaranteed.—SAVILLE’S, Deepdale, Potton, B 
fordshire. 
AVING STONE, quantity of Old Lon fon York 
Stone (rectangular and crazy) f sal 
S. A. WILLIS, 24, Stilehall Gardens, 
Phone 3358. 
pear MOSS for Garden, Poultry, Horses 
- approx. 2 cwt. bale; 4 for 130 -, delvd— 
H. F.  BATTERSBY, Dormers Farm, Herstmonceux 
@TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. 
sale. Order early. No purchase tax 
stamp for List CL.46.—G. F. STRAW 
SON, Horley, Surrey. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soi! Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the 
results from future applications of fertiliser 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 106 
3 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduced pri 
orders for farm purposes or large ar 
delivery.—Further particulars from 
MANURES. 1L.TD.. Alexandra Dock. K 


—_ _ WANTED _ 
ENTLEY OR  ROLLS-ROYCE  SALOO) 
urgently required.—LIONEL H. |’UGH, lj 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4433. 


YAMEO BROOCHES, Necxlets, sat 
etc., wanted; Diamond and all ¢ 
gold, silver articles, modern, antia 
silver cigarette cases (any conditio 
and cultured pearl necklets. higt 
cash.—MILLER (Dept. C.L.), 29, S« 
Worthing. ao 
RESDEN CHINA urgently required r export 
Top prices paid.—G. T. RATCI *, LTD. 
Kelv edon, phone 116. ; 
ODERN CARAVAN, Eccles, ichester 
Raven, Siddall, Car Cruiser or By ngham- 
Send full particulars, MRS. HEA‘ ITE, 
Palmer St., S.W.1 5 
ETSUKE AND IVORY CARVING 
DAVY, Chesmead, Belmont Pa! 
Maidenhead. 
PECIALIST Electrical Installatio: 
ing Plants; old plants purchas« 
second-hand supplied. House and Far! 
Equipment.—H. H. HYWOOD, Electri 
40, Coram Street, London, W.C.1. TE! 


FOR SALE 
2 H.P. SUNBEAM 5-seater Wey! 
in black with cream wire wh 
furniture hide upholstery and dow: 
excellent tyres; sound, comfortable 
roomy. Laid up throughout the war 
hauled; wings and wheels re-cell\ 
battery. Seen London or Sussex. £3 
3 COPIES of “The Field,” betwe: 
25/-.—Box 811. > 
USTIN 15.9, late 1937, 7-seater, bi 
Mann Egerton, Norwich; very sm 
clean inside and out; 1st class mec! 
dition. Suitable family, tourer, bu 
private owner, licensed end year, £500. 
trial invited.—GOOD, Kilpatrick Loc 
Scarborough. 
GS TAMEs. “Big range of ~ Georgian 
many scarce, all ld. each, appro. 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By Direction of J. F. Montagu, Esq. LEICESTERSHIRE 


Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 8 miles, Leicester 17 miles. 


THE’ COLD OVERTON ESTATE 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property in the Cottesmore Country. 


ni COLD OVERTON HALL ~ 


A Country Mansion of char- 
acter built in local ironstone, 
and containing flagged en- 
trance hall, oak-panelled long 
gallery, sitting-room, dining 
room, library, 9 principal 
bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Ex- 
cellent servants’ accommoda- 
tion. 
Electricity and _ Estate 
Water Supply. Garage 
for 6 cars. Stabling for 
20 Horses. 
Beautifully laid out grounds 
with Squash and Hard 
Tennis Courts. 
















- el =~ ee . — cs 
4 DAIRY FARMS (2 T.T. Attested) varying from 177 to 293 acres. The Old Rectory and cottages, comprising 
THE VILLAGE OF COLD OVERTON 
Woodlands and Accommodation Lands with Buildings. 
In all about 1,500 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
For Sale by Auction at Victoria Hall, Oakham, on February 22, at 2 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
\uctioneers : Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs., and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars (in course of preparation) 5s. 


UNDER 20 MILES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


Occupying a delightful situation about 200 feet above sea level, facing South-west in an unspoilt part of the country. 








[he Residence is built of 

brick, half-timbered, with 

tiled roof, and is one of the 

best-equipped houses in the 
Home Counties. 


Ample stabling and garage 
accommodation. 


The Pleasure Grounds include 

a Hard Tennis Court, a fine 

Swimming Pool 70 ft. by 

30 ft., herbaceous walk, lawns 

with clipped yew hedges 

finely timbered parkland, 
3 cottages, in all 


It is approached by a drive 

with a lodge at entrance, and 

contains: Halls, 4 reception 

rooms, music room, about 

20 bed and dressing rooms, 
9 bathrooms. 


Companies’ Electric Light 


and Water. Central Heat- 


ing. Telephone. Over 80 ACRES 


Modern drainage. Pa aay > ele oe a ye ae. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2935) 


SURREY, SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


600 feet up on sandy soil, with panoramic views. 


THE MODERN _ RESI- 

DENCE was erected in 1914 

of brick and tile, and the 

interior is beautifully fitted 
throughout. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 

13°bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 





Central heating, com- 
panies’ electric light, 
power, gas and water, 
independent hot water. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. 


Stabling and garage. 
3 cottages, each with 
bathroom. 





THE GARDENS include paved terrace on the south front, lawns, herbaceous borders, rose garden, woodland walks, 
kitchen garden, hard tennis court, swimming pool, orchard, pasture, woodlands. 








ABOUT 37 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
a Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (18,675) 
“lela 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Cita Wa hee 


| 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER Si... LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at satel LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER. 








By direction of the Executors. 


UPPER WYE VALLEY 


Llandrindod Wells 7 miles; Builth Wells ¥% mile. 
WOODLANDS, BUILTH WELLS 


Convenient and easily run Freehold Residence enjoying magnificent views. 

3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom; all on two floors. Main water, gas and drain 

Garage for two cars. Really lov ely grounds. Tennis court. Fishing availeble on 
famous Wye close by. 





FARM and two cottages. In all ABOUT 60 ACRES. Vacant possession of hx 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION at The Swan Hotel, Builth Welis, on Mon: 
February 25, 1946 
(unless previously sold privately) 


Particulars and Plan (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers: 

Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Henover Street, London, W.1. (Mayfair 3316/7). 

Also at Northampton, Leeds, Yeovil, Cirencester and Chichester. Solicitors : Messrs 
RANDOLPH & DEAN, 11, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.1. 





SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE Preliminary Notice. 
20 miles south of Town. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
. , . — ‘ . y be In a favoured district. 
; iti ioini 5 2', miles from Fleet Station on the main S.R., whence 
SERA ORE GEREN GROIN SERRE Tees Sees. London can be reached in about an hour, and a mile from the 
9 BEDROOMS, 2° BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION pretty village of Crookham. A unique Residence, lavishly appointed and in perfect 
ROOMS. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS «& DINGLEY DELL FLEET, HANTS order throughout, having delightful galleried LOUNGE, 
’ 
WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. P ve 7 2 00 : wy 
Attractive freehold modern red brick Residence containing 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 CLOAKROOMS, 6 BED AND 
LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 5 BEDROOMS, 2 FITTED BATHROOMS, 3 RECEP- DRESSING ROOMS, SUN BALCONY, 2 BATHROOMS, 
TION ROOMS. LARGE GARAGE. LOOSE BOX and = : . a 
SMALL FARMERY. range of SHOW-DOG KENNELS. ETC. Compact Domestic Offices. CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. MAIN SERVICES. Charming formal gardens. GARAGE. 
Pretty pine studded gardens of about PRICE FREEHOLD £7 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONE ACRE _ 
CONSERVATORY. STUDIO. (open to offer) 
Inspected and recommended by the agents: JACKSON FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the Spring (unless 
Stops & STaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 previously sold by private treaty). Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 


(Mayfair 3316/7). mr. tt asa 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


ABOUT 53 ACRES 








WEST SUSSEX NORFOLK 


By a charming small village in the Midhurst district. Suitable for School or similar purposes. 

A well appointed Country House of convenient size. 

$ RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 6 BEDRooMs, | WITH POSSESSION (About to be de- 
2 BATHROOMS, ETC. DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH requisitioned) 

AGACOOKER. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRICITY. 

GARAGE AND LOOSE BOX. Pleasant gardens. Small | 6 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, 15 BED- 

paddock. Excellent modern cottage. ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. FARMERY. GARAGES 


IN ALL ABOUT 2¥ ACRES AND STABLING. About 8 acres parklike land 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 LOW PRICE, £4,500, FOR QUICK SALE 


sar offe: 
arene Also a further 22 acres and Bungalow available if required’ 


Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3448). JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 











oe WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SURREY, NEAR GODALMING 


Near Village with bus route. Standing high up, with lovely views. 


A GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, usual 
domestic offices. . 


Electric light, partial central 
heating. Garage. Two Cottages 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH 

LAWNS, ROSE GARDEN, 

WOODLAND, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ETC. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, Godalming, and 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





CAMBERLEY 

Golf Course half a mile, Station 1 mile, London 29 miles. Occupying a well- 
chosen position about 300 feet —— on sand and gravel soil facing 
outh. 





A Tudor-style Residence 
in good order throughout. 
The house is built of brick 
with tiled roof and is 
approached by a drive. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards rooms, 14 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4  bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices including kitchen 
with “ Aga’’ cooker. . 
Companies’ Electric Light 
and water, Central Heat- 
ing, Telephone, Main 
Drainage. 

Stabling, Garage for 
6-8 cars. 2 cottages, each 
with 5 rooms and bathroom. 
The gardens are well laid 
out and inexpensive to main- 


Lin, and are surrounded on three sides by woods with woodland walks. Hard and grass 
anis courts. Dutch, Tudor and flower gardens; extensive kitchen garden and orchard, 
N ALL ABOUT 7} ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Possession March. 1946. 


le Agents: Messrs. CHANCELLOR & SONS, 26 High Street, Camberley, and 
ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (42.007) 





LINCOLNSHIRE 


Occupying a nice situation facing west with open views. 





Part of the Residence has 
- original panellings of Wil- 
liam and Mary or early 
Georgian period and the 
west wing was apparently 
added towards the end of 
the 18th century. £6,000 
has recently been expended 
on completely modernising 
it. It is approached by an 
avenue drive with entrance 
lodge. Entrance hall, 
4 reception, 13 bed and 
dressing, 5 bathrooms, day 
and night nurseries. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 
Telephone. 


Modern drainage. Stabling and garages. 
In addition to the lodge there are 2 cottages and a bungalow. 
ttractive gardens with tennis courts, lakes, walled kitchen"garden, orchard, woodland. 
ABOUT 36 ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. 
gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (4877) 





SURREY HILLS—18 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Magnificent position 550 feet up on a western slope and enjoying beautiful 
views. About 10 minutes from Station with frequent Electric Service to 
Town and close to bus route. 


An exceptionally well-built 
and equipped residence con- 
structed of red brick with 
cavity walls and tiled roof, 
approached by a drive with 
Entrance Lodge and con- 
taining, on two floors: 
Lounge hall, 3-4 reception 
rooms (library oak panelled) 
9 bed and dressing rooms (6 
with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. All 
main services. Stabling 
and garage. Chauffeur’s 
flat. Bothy. 
Well established gardens 
including stone-paved ter- 
race,rock garden, shrubbery, 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
rose garden, swimming pool. 
NEARLY 4 ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Would be sold with lodge and about 1 ACRE only. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY., 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (26,392) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
In the centre of the Ledbury Hunt, 400 ft. up, facing south with excellent views. 


THE LEASE IS AVAIL- 
ABLE of a_ Residential 
property including a charm- 
ing residence (miniature 
copy of Reigate Priory). 
LOUNGE HALL; 


3 reception, gun room, 10 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING; 
Electricity, water by gravi- 
tation. Septic tank drainage. 
Telephone. 3 Cottages. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 

for 6. 


iad fe 











Gardens extend to about 5 acres and include tennis court, terraces, roses, flower beds 
and borders, fine old shady specimen trees. Kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 19 ACRES 
RENT £250 PER ANNUM, full repairing lease of 5% years with option of an extension. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (41,378) 





fayfair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ay 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


( 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC 


NICHOLAS SP... 


Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
DPE, Wh; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





THIS WELL-KNOWN 


COTTAGES, EACH WITH BATHROOM. 
THE GALLOPS COMPRISE 2 STRAIGHT MILES, 1 


By direction of Miss Pamela Manby-Colegrave. 


BOURTON HILL HOUSE, MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS 


In the heart of the glorious Cotswolds. 


2% 


RESIDENCE AND TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 
NESTLING IN A FOLD OF THE HILLS WITH GALLOPS OVER THE FAMOUS BOURTON DOWNS. 


{Comprising 


A CHARMING STONE-BUILT GABLED RESIDENCE 
with 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, and 3 reception rooms. Domestic offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 2 staircases. 
FIRST-CLASS STABLING OF 25-30 LOOSE BOXES, GARAGE, EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. TWO FIRST-CLASS MODERN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT FROM OWN PLANT. 
MILE ROUND, A FIVE-FURLONG AND A FOUR-FURLONG. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LAND IS OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND THE PROPERTY HAS A TOTAL AREA 


OF 393% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION EARLY THIS YEAR UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY IN THE MEANWHILE 


Solicitors : Messrs. WITHAM & CO., 11, Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. Recent 246 


PICCADILLY, W.2 





ON THE 


ae , y 








Cirea 1480. A GENUINE EARLY TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Magnificent raftered ceil- 
ings, some panelling, open 
fireplaces, etc. Lounge 
30 ft., dining room 18ft. 6in., 
breakfast room and study. 
2 staircases, 4 principal and 
2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Central heating. 
ALL ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER 
Septic tank drainage. 
Double garage. 
Nicely timbered gardens, 
pretty stream, paved 
terrace, fish pond, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 
4 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 2481). 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Only 18 miles from London, in rural surroundings close to noted Golf Course. 


WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


facing South 250ft. above 
sea. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, well propor- 
tioned and one panelled. 
8 bed (basins), 3 baths. 
Maids’ room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
CENTRAL HEATING 
“Aga” cooker. Garages. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Established gardens, 


profusely planted. Excellent 
kitchen garden. Paddock. 


4 ACRES. tee : 





£11,750. POSSESSION JUNE NEXT, POSSIBLY EARLIER 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: 


Regent 2481). 
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AMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) Telegrams = $ “Selan! e*, Piccy, London”’ 


WEST SUSSEX 


Commanding a magnificent view of the South Downs: 5 miles from Main Electric line and 2 miles from well-known Golf Course. 
FOR SALE 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH ITS ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS 
Lounge 30 feet long, Dining 23 ft. 6 ins., Study, 8 bedrooms, bath dressing room, 2 othe; 





bathrooms. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. AG\ 
COOKER. GARAGE AND STABLING. 
THE MATURED GROUNDS SLOPE TO THE SOUTH AND WERE LAID OU 
BY A LANDSCAPE GARDENER, AND TOGETHER WITH TWO PADDOCKs 
EXTEND 
TO ABOUT 13} ACRES 
Joint Agents: MESSRS. RA 4C xa AM&S MITH, 31, ¢ ii maine (311) and H: 4A MPTO N & SON: S, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W. 1. (C.49,509) 


Occupying one of the finest positions in the St. George’s Hill Estate. ,r : ee Mlevate ; . ; ews 1 iles of stati 
Lovely views. Almost faultless condition. In the Woldingham district. ene ee Sa ee views. 1'y miles of station 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ‘ ce ’ 
Designed and built under architect’s supervision. CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Luxuriously titted and beau- ingoodorderandapproached 
tifully appointed. by long drive. 
Polished oak boarded floors Lounge Hall, 2. reception 
and panelling. rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
6 best bed and = dressing rooms. Good kitche: n and 
rooms (fitted basins), 5 staff offices. 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, = oe ee , F 
lounge, dining room, billi- — mae ve a 
ards-lounge (oak-panelled), pores — siteisciineds 
usual offices with maids’ Modern drains. Garages. 
sitting room. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Garage for 4 cars and 
chauffeur’s flat over. Matured grounds. Flower 
Onteee, te. GROUNDS and kitchen gardens, 
ACRES. WITH orchards, paddock, wood- 
V xc ANT POSSESSION. lands. 7 AC 


1 Id for £13,000 with 5 acres of land —_ _ pon 
rene FREEHOLD (or would be sold for £ ” FREEHOLD £8,750. POSSESSION MAY NEXT. 
Detailed particulars of the Owner's Agents: HAMPTON & SONS LTD. $. Astington Inspected and recommended. 

treet, St. James UG. 8222): IWBANK & CO., Weybridge 0) x : , . . . OT : 
ee C escoel th feo By ot 62 wt barow Ed iD. 7 $15 595) — Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, (8.31,218) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) aaa 


Superior cottage with bath- 
room. 




















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2/- per line (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS WANTED FOR SALE FOR SALE 


EWHAVEN COURT HOTEL, CROMER ANTS, BERKS or OXON preferred and ERWICKSHIRE, SCOTLAND. Very | ONDON within 47 miles, on the Essex 
Superior fully licensed and furnished within 12 miles of a good rail centre. desirable residential, agricultural and and Suffolk borders, charming well-con- 
Hotel in lovely grounds of 10 acres. 60 Bed- Gentleman wishes to rent from March 25, 1946, sporting estate for sale, consisting of Harry- structed up-to-date Freehold Residence, part 
rooms (h. and ¢.), 20 bathrooms (h. and e.). for a year or longer, a well-furnished House burn House (25 miles from Edinburgh) in 15 reputed to 1655. Four reception, 7 bed, 2 
Magnificent pub lie rooms. Ballroom. 12 Lock- with 3 to 4 reception and 10 to 12 bedrooms. acres own grounds, Convenient size and per- bath, excellent offices, extensive out-buildings 
up garages. World-famous covered tennis Good offices and main services.—Apply, in fect condition. Electric light off main. Cen- playroom 32 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., peach and 
ourts —2,000 spectators. Vacant possession. first instance, to CHARLES V. EVERITT, 91, tral heating and modern boiler installed. grape houses, paddock, cow, piggery, excep- 
Auction, London 14th March, including Woodcote Road, Caversham, Reading. Walled garden; garage, stables, lodge, hunting tional garden, in all about 4 acres, All main 
furniture, linen, ete. Ulustrated particulars IDDLESEX. Large Residence, 40 to 60 with Lauderdale and Buccleuch; trout fishing services. With possession. Price £6,500. 
ind inventory (1 -) from Auctioneer: WM. rooms, with some grounds. Suitable for and mixed shooting, and the three good farms STANLEY MOGER, O.B.E., Halstead. WS 
RIDGWAY, Salisbury Square House, London, Nursing Home. Write : tox 2025. clo of Whitlaw, Trabroun and Pilmuir, extending RAAIDENHEAD. First-class investment in 
H.C .4 (Central 5131). Wuitr’s Ltp., 72, Fleet Street, E.C.4. to approximately 2,100 acres. Full particu- freehold flats; central heating throughout, 
EAR WANTAGE, BERKS. A compact " ONTIEA COUNTIES. Wanted to Ppa 4 ey od aeaee Ones. & SON, constant hot water, 150 ft. river frontage, 
picturesque Georgian country — house rent small Country House with matured a a iat ; private landing stage, wet boat house. ete. 
known as — Challow House and 12 aeres grounds, and about 3 acres walled garden ORSET. For sale, semi-detached, half- Rents producing over £1,000 per annum net. 
including productive orchard, Contains with glasshouses suitable market garden.— “= thatched, half-slate Small Cottage, with Price only £9,000 with owner’s flat vacant. 
> beadre sasiek bathroom (W.C.). 3) reception, Write : Box 806. immediate vacant possession. Containing Write Box 3801. tan 
kitchen with “Ideal scullery, kitchen AIORTH DOWN Distr ———_—— 3 living-rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- AHORFOLK. Prefabricated Timber Hunga- 
. - Cher . istrict, good height van et : refabricated Timber Hung 
garden, garage, stabling for three. Large shove eck inodl, belween thover Road and — = oo po rn sanitation, al lows available, including one size 21 ft. 
eellars suitable for mushroom production, Westerham, wanted, Estate comprising 100 ricity throughout and company’s water. ow by 21 ft. 6 ins. by 8 ft. eaves, and 15 ft. ridge. 
Phe whole in good condition. Vacant atink GF sans o8th none cberhiaiag 6S being completely — redecorated. — Freehold. Containing lounge 12 ft. by 12 ft., 3. bedrooms 
possession, For sale by auction on the 27th bedrooms. excluding servants quarters: Situated in attractive village and With one- and kitchen. Price £750. Complete in s\ ctions 
February, 1946, at the Bear Hotel, Wantage, well equipped with bathrooms, central third acre of garden, Best offer.—Box 756. _ ex Norfolk. Send for list.—D. MCMASTEK AND 
it 3 pam. precisely unless previously sold heating and modern amenities. ‘Also lodge ENT. 10 miles Canterbury, 10 miles (o., 13, Mount Bures Works, Bures. near 
privately Full) particulars (and condition and farm buildings for small herd. No Folkestone, on main bus route. Delightful Colchester. aa 
mf sale in due course) from Ross & CO.  Ghiection to one or two farms on estate Cottage in picturesque village, completely — \QgESTERN AUSTRALIA. — Unisual 
~ ane Bre ee Street, Reading. aipeady let.—Write: Box 276, GREENLY’S modernised with character preserved, recently opportunity buy half share in vell- 
A tee arene LTp., 5 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. decorated inside and out, 2 reception, 3 bed- known long-established sheep station, | arge 
OMERSET, near the town of Wi llington. Ones or Hast Ridincs. Worksite. sear A a _ ee ee 8 area, high situation healthy climate. Uni ely 
For sale by auction on Thursday, 21st Wanted to purchase or rent, Country water, electricity, telephone. tlectric-ther- watered with opportunity irrigation. (her 
February (if not previously sold by private House; 3 reception, about 8 principal bed- mostatically controlled water heaters bath- developments pending.—Full details and 
treaty), the attractive Farm known as Lower ithe. Biehtiae Seo to aout 600 aie room, kitchen; power points in all rooms. humerous photos, COOKSON, 31, Kinz-ton 
Westford, comprising good farm residence, Box S02 wal . ‘ 7 sathroom ——a, furnished, kitchen con- House. Princes Gate. London S.W.7. 
ottages, outbuildings including hay and corn = $$$ taining new electric cooker, Easiwork cabinet, 
barns and nearly 90 acres of very fertile land OUTH or West. of England. £1,500. enamel-top table cupboard under, 2 chairs. TO LET 
including fishing rights in River Tone. A lady requires in March next a small Curtain fittings all rooms (lined curtains in — -——- 
Detailed particulars from the Auctioneers : modernised Cottage. Freehold.—All__par- fitted carpets throughout. Inclusive price ERKSHIRE. ‘0 be let unfurnistin 
KNOWLMAN & SONS, Culmstock, Devon, tieulars write: Box 809, aad option to purchase certain furniture, ~ residential property situated ch 
QURREY preferred, or Within 30-40. miles of £3.000 freehold, vacant possession. —BOx 799. gg me main “<4 nr re ul 
WwW London. Wanted to Rent, small Estate ox ONDON only 12 miles, yet peaceful ecepuon Fooms am igsossecrbang 
; ANTED ~ — Farm, 50-100 acres, with living accommoda- seclusion. At end of rural el -o own ample domestic offices, 7 bathrooms, 
RISTOL, within easy reach. Wanted by tion, outhouses or barns. Part of land to be 
June, House of character with all modern suitable for daffodil wing.—Box 808 























park-like grounds of over 3 acres stands a oe pre gens oath ee uae 
Uta growing, US. well-appointed residence in excellent order RE ‘ 1 Cl fit c Flat Ch 
conveniences; 3 reception, 7-8 bedrooms, USSEX. Within easy distance of direct and modernised throughout. 5 bedrooms, 2 ae a ANE; ane haul ur 4 at. z . 
400 bathrooms: pleasant and productive trait ng T ov + thant rye eee cates ee a parklike grounds; 7 cottages. — Fu 
ain service to Town. Modern or Period large reception, cloakroom, spacious tiled ticuls from: DREWEATT WATSON 
zarden of moderate size, Garage for 2-3 cars, Residence; 6-83 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, offices ; grounds include orchard, paddock, wood- Ba i el sinh ne sac e™ 
Box S05 : = — 2 bathrooms; main services; few acres. land, ete. —GASCOIGNE-PEES, Charter House. ARTO ewoury. 
OUNTRY. A firm of Specialists desires to Price up to £12,500.—Particulars to: Fox AND Claremont Road, Surbiton (Elmbridge 4141). LJAMPSHIRE. Furnished Flat to 
rent on long lease a property suitable for SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. ‘Tele- | ONDON only 13 miles south. An archi- —y49,"°l;known, county, seat, in park 
exhibition flower growing and seed breeding. phone: Hove 2277. tectural gem, set in lovely grounds over Alton, : gg af red., / “" BS. tiie PF 
of glass houses together with buildings, lodges, reproduction with a wealth of oak panelling, ve oi 7 ; 
and cottages for staff and house of 38- 10 bed- . , FOR SALE — an ae of historic interest. of Oak a peer page npg agg eae cone ne i e 
rooms with all modern conveniences. There ROWBOROUGH BEACON. Few mins. position. 4 principal bed, dressing, 2 bath, © AXP_C0.. 23. Berkeley Square, T-. 











would be no commercial signs. Present staff golf and shops. Attractive modern de- 2 fine reception, library or smoke room (a TAFFORDSHIRE. Charming mo 
taken over.—Box 899. CE tached residence in splendid condition. 3 perfect example of a medieval withdrawing 5-roomed Flat; kitchenette, bathr: Fai 
ENT. (Within 10 miles Orpington-Petts reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom and excellent room). Model domestic offices and 3 servants’ central heating: lovely old house; beau'! 
Wood area.) Modern house of some offices. Separate boilers for hot water supply rooms with separate bath. Replete with country.—Box 810. — 
character; 4-5 bedrooms, etc. Garden small and central heating. Main services. Good every modern convenience, including cent. CORNWALL. Comfortable arte 
as possible. About £4,500.—Box 3800 garage. Inexpe nsive garden % acre. Imme- heating, for the most discriminating. © Price * house furnished or unfurnished, to let 
ENT or Essex. Disabled Army Nursing Only £4,500 or very freehold £15,000.—Principals only apply to from April; thoroughly modernised; 2 miles 
Sister needs Cottage or detached House ne ‘ar offer. - -RODERICK T. INNES, Estate RICHARD POWELL AND PARTNERS, 23, Coleman country town, vegetables, dairy produce. 
with garden or field. —Box 804. Offices, Crowborough (Tel. 46). Street, E.C.2 (Tel. Mon. 5575). Garage available.—Box 807. 
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= OSBORN) & MERCER rmcyraggei 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 








PINKNEY’S GREEN, MAIDENHEAD THICKET GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS On high ground near 
In a delightful position well above the river valley in an | In a splendid position, with views across the River Wye COOKHAM AND MAIDENHEAD 
unspoilt situation yet within sid reach of Town, A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN Occupying a fine position about 320 feet above sea level with 
Adjoining a large area of National Trust land. CHARACTER extensive views over the surrounding country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF eo P 7 
DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURE Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye A WELL-BUILT, UP-TO-DATE HIUSE 
4 . F 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric Light, Main Water. Central Heating. 
2 Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. 
Pleasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, woodland, ete., 
in all about 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.610) 





SURREY 


About 20 miles of London in « splendid position some 400 ft. 
abore sea level. Within easy reach of station with excellent 
* electric train service. 
eed sent cog and Lge gee ge with lounge- A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE approached by a carriage drive and containing hall. 
all, 3 fine reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms. 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (several wit 
3 baths. ALL ON TWO FLOORS fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. | with Hall. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Companies’ electric light, power and water. 
ittage. Chauffeur’s flat. Garages. Stabling. Lovely eve L a ith W 1 
{ Gerdens, inexpensive to maintain, end including wide | C®-’s water. Electric light. Two Garages. arge Garage with excellent Flat over. 
spreading lawns. a , , The matured old grounds are a special feature with fine 
The matured gardens are well timbered and include F : ies . “4 . 
Walled Rose Garden, unique private Maze. Hard lawns. flower SAAR: iain poss ah Ne Hh all lawns, herbaceous borders, flower garden. kitchen garden 


Tennis Court, orchard, paddock, meadow, etc., in all orchard, ete., in all 
” ABOUT 12 ACRES ABOUT ', ACRE ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £12,500 FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.592) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,618) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,589) 


BERKS, NEAR READING BUCKS 


upying @ remarkable position on gravel soil and c: anding wonderful views over a " P , : 
ree pos tonnes af lcuiiiel comming. pe eer ie a Between Aylesbury and Buckingham. Convenient for Main Line Station to 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE London. 
standing in heavily timbered gardens and grounds. Sheltered situation in rural country. For Sale. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 An UP-TO-DATE COUN- 
bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms. TRY HOUSE OF CHAR- 
Electric light. Central ACTER. 
heating. 4 Cottages. : ei Fee 
Fine block of stabling. Main electricity and water. 
Tastefully disposed pleasure Centrel heating. — Lounge 
gardens, Hard Tennis hall, 3 reception, dozen 
Court, Tennis and Croquet bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Lawns, Rose Garden, Hunter Stabling. 
Shrubberies. Partly Wall- Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
ed Kitchen Garden, Very pleasant = Gardens 
Orchard, etc., pasture and Excellent pasture. 
ae iudiand, inate Hard Tennis Court. 
For Sale Freehold. Squash Court. 
Vacant Possession. 24 ACRES. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,365) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly recommended. 




















5, MOUNT ST., 


, Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 i UR T IS _ & ENSON Established 1875 


ABOUT 24 MILES NORTH WEST OF LONDON. WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH 


1 mile from Main Line Station. 550 feet up on a light subsoil. 


Enjoying cow plete seclusion. 1 
Sheltered by belts of attractive 
woodland. 


A WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge. 

3 reception rooms, main electric 

light, power, gas, weter and + 
drainage. 


¥ 
ah 


Lodge. Garages. Outbuildings. 
Charming well-timbered Gardens 
and miniature Park. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. ABOUT 20 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


“acctm JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK "raz" 


Ina lovely district a few miles from Salisbury. SUNNINGDALE DISTRICT io coe 


WEST SOMERSET 

LD-FASHIONED BRICK, STONE AND FLINT 1 are a ee the lovelu Exmoor distvict and éniowine POE? Eee yee 
Oo BUILT SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in N eae niacin ae ws of _ Tn the I y Exn —— patie 9 Renan y magnificer 1 
high ‘situation, Southern aspect, lovely views, ‘outside | ee ee DUNSTER LODGE, ALCOMBE 
Village, bus service to Salisbury. Everything in be autifu ocality consisting abou AN EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE con- 
order, Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (some with 45 ACRES taining entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 10-11 bed- 
basins), bathroom. Main electricity and power. Central , ; . rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and drainage 
heating. Abundant water. Telephone. Stabling, garage. of excellent  parklike pasture, Farmery, 2 Cottages, Central heating. Capital lodge stabling (8 boxes and 2 
Small farmery. Cottage. Attractive but simple gardens Bailiff’s house and a Gentleman’s Residence of character stalls) and garage for 3 cars. Delightful gardens with 
and well-timbered grassland; in all 11 ACRES. Price. situated in the centre of the estate having southern aspect tennis court, paddock, orchard and walled kitchen garden. 
freehold with vacant possession in April, £8,000. Inspected with fine views, the accommodation of which comprises : "4 RES 
and thoroughly recommended by the joint Sole Agents : 8, : ' atl 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 2 sitting rooms (one very large), LOGGIA, 7 BEDROOMS, gprs na og agg = sg: 
London, 8.W.1, and Messrs, KNAPMAN, LAWES & BAMENT, | 3) BATHROOMS. MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED | Messrs. JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS. Town Mills, Minehead. 
Salisbury, Wilts. L.R.12.50% | DOMESTIC OFFICES. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Large | (Tel.: Minehead 784), and Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHIT- 
; +63 room for use as private cinema or other purpose. Garage, LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (Tel.: Regent 0911). 

“ie aaa see Ghee ete. Most attractive gardens and grounds, with stone amen MONMOUTHSHIRE _ on, 

com- saianinis N near oa 

A manding fine land and sea views. Accommodation: ; : ; : ened . D small town with bus service and in splendid order 
54 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATH- The interior of the residence is well-planned and fitted for throughout. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
titres MAIN eg og CENTRAL H — r pts labour-saving and the whole property is in first-rate order; pd er: Aaa A BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, “ESSE” 

ARAGE, STABLIN Most attractive grounds with Si Secs. Miata cunie > Caner Cae SOOKER. GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN 
tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard, wood with lake of it has been occupied by owner veeneetagy the war. WATER. Small garden and orchard. In splendid order. 
4, acre, Grassland, in all about 20 ACRES. Strongly Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES PRICE £6,000 
rec ‘ommended. PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000. STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, London, 8.W.1. Recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES 
Full particulars from JAMES STYLES & Ww HITLOCK, 44, St. L.R.18.407 AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1, and 
James’s Place, S.W.1. L.R.21,181. Soares ey J. T. PEARSON, Esq., Ross-on-Wye. L.R.21,181. 


a 
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arwnort8s = (GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS  "“weeicuess.** 


z Beigrave Sq. 
1778 < 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 








UNIQUE RESIDENCE ON ESSEX-HERTS BORDER NEAR HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 

with good bus service. 

The principal accommoda- 

— is - on the Bag enon CHARMING 

oor and comprises: large 

oo. os ——— RESIDENCE 

4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, ‘ oe anti 

kitchen quarters and staff contains 3 large reception 

bath. Above ere 2 staff rooms, good domestic quar- 
bedrooms. ters, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. rooms. 


ELECTRICALLY cea, 
PUMPED WELL WATER. MAIN SERVICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garages. Stebling and 2 ; 
cottages. Garages with flat over. 


GARDENS AND PADDOCK OF OVER 7 ACRES. Gardens, orchard and paddock of about 5% ACRES. 
SMALL LUXURY PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT CONDITION ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Inspected by the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.). 


LONDON. W.1” RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ras2-39. 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 
WITHIN N “ ERRARDS CROSS Station and bus services, 5 minutes LITTLE KNOWN HISTORICAL ESSE 

Between yt ee gs eo — G walk. PSEUDO-TUDOR HOUSE, designed by | shenfield Junction, 5 miles. Electric services <ol 
: i d Mr. Baillie Scott, of ENTRANCING CHARM. Small : : 
red bricks and half timber work. High position; views 
over parkland and river valley. Lounge and 3 reception 
all measuring over 25 feet; panelling beams and open 
fireplaces. 6 best bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Staff quarters 
and bathroom. All main services. Central heating. 
Garage (3), secluded gardeus. HARD and GRASS COURTS. 
Rock and water gardens, kitchen garden and orchard. 
THREE ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 
with POSSESSION. 

Personally recommended ol RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 

as above. 


ARLINGHAM. Station just over a mile. Summit 
of Surrey Hills (700 feet). peqateme views due 
South. EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE (about 


40 years old) of mellowed red brick and quaint dormer 
UNigue MOORISH STYLE LABOUR-SAVING | windows; drive approach (60 yards). 3 good reception, GEORGIAN RED BRICK HOUSE with later addition; 


OUSE, 500 feet up. Far-reaching views (South- ~ on outskirts of old-world village associated with King 
West), ERECTED IN 1933. Green-pantiled roof. Bacco “Cottage “with bath) and a a pony Henry VIII. Unspoilt country. 3 reception, loggia, modern 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (green tiled). Maid’s | hand), TERRACED GARDENS FULLY MATURED. kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms ; water (pumped by engine). 
room. Main electricity, power and water. Garages. | chady trees, yew hedges. Tennis court. Many choice | Main electricity (half a mile away). Garage. Range of farm 
TERRACED GARDENS, sunk garden and pond. IN | shrubs. Kitchen garden, greenhouse, etc. In all OVER | buildings. Dutch barn. Picturesque cottage (4 rooms and 
ALL ABOUT AN ACRE, bounded by grassland (privately | FOUR ACRES FREEHOLD £8,250 or £6,500 with bath). Matured gardens and moat. 45 ACRES. For sale 
owned). Frontage 300 feet and return frontage 120 feet. | 41, ACRES. Possession on completion. ’ as a whole or house and garden £6,500. Cottage, land and 

FREEHOLD £6,000. Early possession. Confidently recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, farm buildings £4,000. Possession on completion. 
Highly recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. as above. Recommended personally by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR as above. 


CHARTERED ~ & SON WOKINGHAM, BERKS 
SURVEYORS | | Tel.: 123 
BETWEEN BRIGHTON AND LITTLEHAMPTON ARNHAM, SURRE 
SEA FRONTAGE AND FORESHORE RIGHTS.| SOUTHERN BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST A FINE MODERN HOUSE 350 ft. teens sea level in 
Ideally situated fronting on the beach with uninter- this favourite old-world town. Convenient for daily 
rupted views. A MODERN HOUSE of attractive E travel to London and close to the centre of the town. 
‘ ‘ 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and vane 
room. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. GARDENER’'S 
COTTAGE. The beautiful gardens are a feature of the 
property and include many fine examples of the topiary 
3 ‘ : sie art. Summerhouse, 2 tennis lawns, in all about 34 ACRES. 
ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS ‘e, p IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
A GENUINE OLD COTTAGE with a wealth of oak. ; a H é HERTFORDSHIRE—23 MILES LONDON 
In a high position well out in the country yet only a ‘ ¥ in yO A REALLY UP-TO-DATE HOUSE built just before 
few miles from Goring Station. Recently renovated and ' i + : war started. Refreshing appearance with white 
having electricity, telephone and water. 3 bedrooms, } +. J ll elevations and green glazed pantiled roof and delightfully 
3 reception rooms, kitchenette, bathroom, ete. Garage. _—— ae situated in the Hertfordshire countryside yet near train 
Good garden and paddock. £3,950, FREEHOLD. ‘ and buses. 5 bedrooms (all with basins), 2 bathrooms, 
VACANT POSSESSION. mi ee $ 3 reception rooms (two with oak floors), very compact 
Sage tg oh — —— Rn servants’ Ay * room. oo 3 
: a or 3 cars. 1 HEATING AND BEAUTIFULL) 
a —- aaa. FITTED. 2 ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
W A matured and FINELY SITUATED COUNTRY ESTATE £7,000, FREEHOLD. 


imposing house on two floors only and standing back : : 
from road, approached by gravel drives. 5 bedrooms, including woodlands, arable and pasture land, orchards DORSET COAST 


A os, 3 reception rooms, hall, cloakroom, loggia,| and market gardens, in all 128 ACRES. Residence with he om yp bento. coe — gg yo yy 

ete ga cooker. 2 garages. Central heating. Fine, 3 principal ¢ 3 se ary 8. 3 i nestled between rugged headlands. 

well-kept grounds including a spinney, wide sweeping| © yng PRs nese 3 reception rooms, | PURBECK STONE-BUILT HOUSE in a fine aged 

lawns, rose gardens, kitchen gardens, fruit trees, etc. IN| ¢tc. 4 cottages, staff flat. Garages for 4 cars. Stabling with sweeping views. 11 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, ete. 

ALL 3 ACRES. Vacant cottage available. and farmery. VACANT POSSESSION. Garage. Fine terraced gardens. Ideal for a small hotel 
POSSESSION. £7,500 FREEHOLD. Immediate Possession. PRICE £5,000. 
































appearance, on two floors only and comprising 9 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, ete. Garage for 4 cars. 

2 ACRES. Easily accessible for daily travel to London. 
Shops and sports at hand, yet in a secluded village. 





























‘TRESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 werisge EWBANK & CO. 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 62 7 BAKER STREET, WEYBRIDGE, and at COBHAM 








RIVERSIDE BARGAIN. 4% ACRES 
Ore ee: 8 miles Oxford, with long frontage to River Thames, WOODED COUNTRY ON SURREY HILLS 
i] RESIDENCE in good order. Carriage drive. Lounge hall, R mine. t . . ° , 

4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 12-16 bedrooms. Central heating, main electricity. {S mrine. to frequent atotivic tontn coretes, Watertee.) 
Excellent garages and outbuildings, lodge. Attractive gardens sloping down to water’s 
edge. Boathouse, tearoom over.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 (1,984) “ADROGUE,”’ 


WEYBRIDGE 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, RESIDENCE, ETC. £4,500 

ERKS. 1% miles Ascot Station. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE, in good A Residence of character 
order. Hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. All main services. Central in ideal position on St. 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Gardens and woodland. From 4-5 ACRES. 42 years’ George’s Hill, close to first- 
lease at £45 p.a. Inspected and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley class Golf and Tennis 
Street, W.1. (22,368) Clubs. 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 fine 
URREY HILLS. Favourite residential district, within easy reach of electric reception rooms, good 
trains, bus services, ete. CHARMING BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE. domestic offices. Main 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms (1 with shower), 6 bedrooms, Bain services. Stabling and 
services. Telephone. 2 garages. “Well-disposed gardens, in all'about 3, ACRE, all Garages. Cottage. Beauti- 
in good order. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,000. Inspected and recommended.— ful and well-kept grounds 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22.378) of about 3% ACRES. 

Vacant Possession. 











USSEX. 3% miles Pulborough, % mile village. CHARMING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 10 bed and dressing rooms. For Sale by Auction at Weybridge on February 27, 1946 
Main electricity and water. Telephone. 2 garages, stabling, etc. Attractive grounds unless sold privately 
and good grassland. 16 ACRES, £8,000. Possession March 25th, 1946.—TRESIDDER aie pa 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,561) Full particulars from Auctioneers : Ewbank & Co., as above. 
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waite JOHN D. WOOD & CO. "oi! 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
ON THE BERKSHIRE-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Within 5 miles of Newbury 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN PARKLANDS 


Splendidly equipped and in first-rate order. Approached by 2 drives, each with Lodge, Oak-panelled 

lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, music or ballroom, 17 bed and dressing rooms, day and night nurseries, 

10 bathrooms, exceptionally good domestic offices. Main electric light and water. Central heating 

throughout. Modern drainage. 

Heated garages and stabling with chauffeur’s flat and outbuildings. 2 Lodges, bailiff’s house and 
6 cottages. 

CHARMING PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH FINE OLD FOREST TREES. 

Stone-paved loggia, spreading lawns and yew hedges, 2 hard tennis courts, garden house, sunk rose 

: garden and walled kitchen garden, orchard. 
Home Farm in hand, used for Guernsey herd. Picturesque bailiff’s house with dairy. 
The whole Property extends to about 156 ACRES 

lies in a ring fence, is in first-rate condition, and for sale with Vacant Possession of the whole except 
2 cottages. 

Further particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London. W.1. (60,149) 











r 


R SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION, MARCH, 1946 
WITHIN 2} MILES OF NEWBURY 


with first-rate service of trains to Paddington 


A BEAUTIFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


H EXQUISITELY FITTED AND APPOINTED GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
ig South aspect, on gravel soil, 400 feet up, and well planned on two floors. Outer and 
halls, billiards and 4 re ception rooms, all with oak polished floors, 16 bed and dressing 
s, 6 bathrooms, day and night nurseries, model domestic offices. COMPANY’S 
"TRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN 
INAGE. Beautiful gardens and woodlands, paddock, meadowland. MODEL 
MERY AND BUILDINGS, 2 LODGES, STABLING AND GARAGE WITH 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 53 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (10,336) 
ru ; 
IDEAL FOR CITY MAN 2° 


HORLEY, SURREY 


Victoria and London Bridge 45 minutes. 1 Mile main line station. 


A BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND IN FIRST RATE ORDER. 
Panelled hall, lounge, panelled dining and smoke room (cocktail 
bar). Labour-saving offices with ‘* Aga’’ cooker. Maids’ sitting 
room, 7 bed and 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 Garages. Stable. Bothy. Paddock. Tennis lawn. Dog 
kennels. Kitchen and pleasure gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Tele — 
Established 1799) grams 
9344/5/6/7 ( 
nia AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


are receiving many enquiries 
from 


ACTIVE PURCHASERS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


Up to £10,000 with possession 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Vendors and their Solicitors are invited to communicate with: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


NORFOLK LODGE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


A really choice property situate in a much-sought-after district near several golf 
courses, including the Walton Heath course, 800 ft. up. 
The Residence has a very fine interior with all modern conveniences and is 
approached by a drive with very nice lodge at the entrance. Accommodation 
includes : Fine oak-panelled hall, most attractive drawing room, dining room, 
morning room, billiards room, loggia, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 modern 
bathrooms, also 2 bedrooms for maids. Very efficient CENTRAL HEATING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Two Garages, Stabling and excellent flat. 
FINE GARDENS OF ABOUT 4, ACRES 
Tennis and other lawns, lily pool, rose gardens, productive kitchen gardens, ete. 
For SALE by eae at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD 
STREET (unless previously sold). 

Joint Auctioneers : ag HARRIS STACEY & SON, F.A.1., Gresham Buildings, 
Redhill; and MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT ST., \ X ) Grosvenor 

GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 ILSON & CO. 1441 

HISTORIC VILLAGE NEAR LOVELY PART OF NEW FOREST aint AND 
SUSSEX COAST 








OA 
b iy FPUUe 
oi ee 


ee ' : 
DELIGHTFUL red brick Queen Anne replica in lovely OVELY OLD-WORLD HOUSE with pe riod featu 
LOvEety 15TH CENTURY HOUSE of mellowed red situation with fine views. Long drive. 12 bedrooms, set within delightful old gardens amidst perfect 1 
brick with period features. 10 bedrooms, 3 or 4 2 baths, 3 reception. Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages. surroundings. 8 bedrooms, 3 panelled reception roo) s, 
reception, 4 modern baths, main services, wash basins in Electrie light, central heating, etc. Charming gardens, Main services. Useful buildings. Garages. 2 Cottaz < 
bedrooms. Garage. Chauffeur’s flat. 2 cottages. OLD- orchard, pasture and woodland. FOR SALE WITH 20 Meadows. 25 ACRES. Splendid order. Possession, 
WORLD GARDEN OF AN ACRE. £7,300. Possession. ACRES. BALE. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, London, W.1 Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


16, ARCADE STREET, ‘ 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH W OO DCOCKS HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 iN Mayfair 5411 


BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON ERKS. Outskirts village, 3 miles Maidenhead. CHARMs | BY AUCTION AT WINCHESTER, MARCH 20 
One mile station, within an hour by train of London. ING RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard- { i 
room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, main 
electricity and water. Garden and orchard, 134, ACRES. 
Fine old barn, Garage, Stabling, ete. Possession. 

FREEHOLD £6,000. Woopcocks, as above. 




















CLose TO ILFRACOMBE. Delightful character 
House converted by architect (alterations not quite 
complete), 2 reception, noble music room 34 ft. x 16 ft.. 
good domestic offices, maids sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, central heating. Well-planned grounds and 
pasture about 5 ACRES. 58 ACRES IN ALL. Farmery 
and 52 ACRES let. Possession of house on completion. 
£7,000 FREEHOLD. Woopcocks, as above. 





xs BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, 56 
ODERN COUNTRY HOUSE in rural setting. 4 ORTHANTS. Outskirts Brackley, close station. endian Southampton, known as ‘*SHORN HILL,” 
; = “ie : a MORE, in charming grounds with woodlands and 
reception, 7 principal, 2-3 other bedrooms, 2 bath- Charming modern TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE. meadowlands, in all 30 ACRES. 4 fine reception, 8 
rooms. Central heating. Main services. Gardens and 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (5 h. and c¢.), bathroom. Well principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, staff 
orchard, 2 ACRES. Garage. etc. Completely redecorated. | appointed. Main services. “‘Aga’’ cooker. Garden and | bedrooms, servants’ Hall. Main services. Service cottage. 
Immediate possession. FREEHOLD £8,500. Joint | Paddock, 12 ACRES. Double garage. Possession. sett cay hice: <S gen Pre gue devo fade A ieee 
Sole Agents: Woop, Sox & GARDNER, Crawley, and | FREEHOLD £6,500 OR WITH FOUR ACRES | eee OCS. ag aban etn. 
Woopcocks, as above. £5,750. Woopbcocks, as above. AUSTIN & WYATT, Southameton. 


“yonvon, ews = BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY oIse 3 


JUST THE EASILY-RUN rh " yds BERKS. | Near Maidenhead. CHARMING SMALL MANSION 
CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 3 : + s : 3 HOUSE. Eminently suitable to a purchaser requiring 
‘ Pee ‘ RE 5 . xe te ; : = High up in lovely setting. large reoms and plenty of accommotation for 
fr —— pe Dake pthc tog ver ae ‘ 4 reception, billiards, 8 bed (also 5 : scholastic id similar eee, ‘ 
near Village green on Surrey-Hants borders. : : in separate wing). 3 baths. Garag- Most imposing dark red brick with 
2 good reception, 5 bed. bath. Garage. ja . ing for 5. Stabling. Cottage. Main Ornamental chimney. stacks, standing in 
- = ! ey _ eee Rare 2 2 ‘ "2 water and electricity. Drainage. lovely grounds of 9 ACRES enjoying 














Garden, paddock. ' : 1. beauti jews ine recepti > be 
, The whol ‘ veautiful views. 4 fine reception, 16 bed 
8 ACRES. - pew nian , "ss ibaa: Pod a or a 4 bathrooms, Parquet floors, | Central 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,250 a \ a 1- Lovely old English gardens, beauti- heating. Co.’s water. Main electricity 
; ful timber. Walled gardens, hard | ®Vailable. Garage, stabling. Pair cottages 
‘ 2 ; : tennis court, paddock. and all amenities. More land available. 
Prompt inspection adviees. 12 ACRES FREEHOLD £9,000 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184. Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). FREEHOLD ONLY £12,509 — 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152 


with immediate possession. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


\ LTON TO PETERSFIELD. Georgian house, 2 cott: uges, farm buildings and 40 
acres. 3 reception, cloaks, compact offices (Esse cooker), 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electricity. Main water. Garage. Stabling. Easily kept grounds, pasture. 





as above. 


GENUINE QUEEN ANNE. £5, 250. In Berks in, 4 miles U niversity town, 45 
minutes London, fast service, Hi ull, 2 reception, cloaks, 6 bedrooms, bath. Main 
light and water. Garage, —s Heavily timbered grounds, paddock. 
ACRES FREEHOL 
WELLE XL EY-SMITH & CO., as above. 


Est GRINSTEAD TO THREE BRIDGES. 400 feet up in wooded surrounds, 
daily London. Attractive house. Hall, cloaks, 3 reception, usual offices (Esse 
cooker) maid’s sitting room, 8-10 bedrooms (7 basins), 4 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage. Lodge. Well kept grounds, kitchen garden, pasture. 
8', ACRES FREEHOL 
WELLESL /EY-SMITH & CO., as above. 


‘TONE COTSWOLD MANOR.  Lechlade to Cirencester. In. good order. 3 
reception, 6-7 bedrooms, bath. Company's electricity. Automatic water supply. 
Cottage. Garage, stabling. Walled garden. 

a <ee NEW WELLS HOTEL (formerly Wells House), ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE, on | 

WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. : ns soe A Moors, Le fp eptionally fine property, In opp ae 

= 3 —————— to be sold. Standing in grounds of abou with tennis courts and pavillo 
NEAR ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON CLUB. Long sea frontage at Cowes. 120 bedrooms, 30 bathrooms, large reception rooms, good kitchens, 3 cottages. 

Good house, in excellent condition. Hall, 4 reception, tiled offices, maid's sitting lock-up garages. Large winter garden. Fully licensed. 

room, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Garage. Tennis 5 : 

court. PRICE FREEHOLD £45,000. 

£4,500. (£3,000 CAN REMAIN ON MORTGAGE) 

‘ WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO.. as above Agents: MARLER & MARLER, 25, Sloane Street, S.W.1 Tel. 5234. 














CHELTENHAM AND NORTH FOR SALE, SURREY, NEAR BIRLEY. Genuine 16th-century thatched Cottage WANTED, 50 to 100 miles S. or W. from London 
COTSWOLDS _ Residence, completely modernised but retaining all its old-world charm. Large Gree ste service. ee with hous: 

G. H. BAYLEY & SONS original fireplace, wealth of old oak, polished oak floors throughout. Living room, of farm lan ouse mus 

Freer ot R-phase tnd dining room, 3 beds, tiled bath, separate W.C., modern kitchen. Central heating. gy oe lis et ae dpe ote 

v Century saa ‘ Beautiful situation, quiet lane. ONE ACRE very lovely, well-stocked matured partion. aaraae. Pa cuitable for pedigree Att 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS garden, fruit trees, greenhouse, garden shed, garage. Excellent condition. Has Dairy Herd, ties for 20 milking cows. At least 

7, PROMENADE. CH ELTEN HAM great charm and distinction. Possession February or March. £4,000 FREEHOLD. cottages essential. Vacant T on compl 

of, - Tel 3102) was S She = Phone: Brookwood 2169. Light soil, no clay.—Box 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 


FEBRUARY 8, 


1946 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





c.l 
Retween GUILDFORD & MIDHURST 


miles Haslemere, hourly electric service to Waterloo. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
ided_ position, southerly aspect to principal rooms. 
nge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity, gas and water. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £8,500 
POSSESSION MARCH 


rops, LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 


CZ 
DIDCOT & WALLINGFORD 


In a picturesque village with excellent local bus services. 


16TH-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE 
modernised and fashioned in a residence for gentlefolk. 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Excellent water. 
Main electricity. Constant hot water. Garage. 
GARDENS OF ABOUT 
1 ACRE - FREEHOLD, £3,750 


VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, 5.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS c.2 


Adjoining a famous county estate and an open heath 


ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
heating. 2 Garages. Good gardens. 


1%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD, £5,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HakRoDS LTD., 34-36, Hans_ Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


All mains. Central 
About 


c.4 
AMERSHAM 


Easy reach of station, choice situation, 


SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


with large hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing, bathroom: 
Complete offices, garage, greenhouse, ete. 


Charming grounds, orchard, tennis court 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, £6,500 

EARLY POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. PRETTY & ELLIs, of Amersham, 


and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 





As near perfection as possible. c.2 
SURROUNDED BY A SURREY 
COMMON NEAR DORKING 


About 400 ft. up, in a lovely situation, fine views. 


ri > ae , seek ES 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN 
HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Oak panelling and floors a feature. 

Main services. Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE FOR 3. CHAUFFEUR’S HOUSE. 
STABLING 4. ENTRANCE LODGE. 
GARDENS OF COMPELLING CHARM. 
SHRUBBERIES. PARKLIKE FIELDS 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Vacant Possession. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Knightsbridge, 
Extn. 809.) 


UNSPOILT PART OF SUSSEX 


Suitable for residence or private hotel. Amidst pleasant 
surroundings about 10 miles from the coast. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


originally been a Jacobean House, and has been added to. 


4 receptions, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; electric light ; 
modern conveniences. Central heating. Bungalow. 
Farmhouse; various outbuildings. Attractive pleasure 


grounds; also farm, the total area extending to 
ABOUT 137 ACRES 


SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 
ABOUT 4% ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: 
34-36, Hans Crescent, 8. 


FOR 


HARRODS LTD., 
Wil, 


OVERLOOKING A HERTS  c.3 
GOLF COURSE 


In a much-sought-after district. only about 40 mins. by rail 
from town with Main Line service. 


IMPOSING MODERN RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED IN TUDOR STYLE 


3 reception, loggia, 5 bedrooms (2 with h. & c.), nursery, 
2 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, SPECI- 
ALLY DESIGNED BY LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
MANY FEATURES. In all about 2'4 ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, S.W.1.  (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





GUILDFORD c.4 


About 3 miles from station. outskirts of picturesque village. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Built about 10 years ago. 


9 


2 large reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete 


CO.’"S WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Excellent garage for 2 cars. 


Well-established garden, fruit trees, flowering shrubs. 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 


THE CONTENTS MIGHT BE SOLD 


Rk commended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 
ns Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eatn. 806.) 








35 MINUTES PADDINGTON c.3 


Favourite part of Berks, easy reach of county town with 
express service. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
in excellent condition, facing South 


3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Main 
services. Garage. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, TENNIS LAWNS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ete. IN ALL ABOUT 
3, OF AN ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 





Near CHISLEHURST COMMON c.3 
Beautiful position, high ground, accessible to golf and station. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Lounge, 3 reception, billiards, 6 principal and 5 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric light, main services. Garage. 

SHADY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN 
AFFORDING AMPLE SECLUSION 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. LOW PRICE 
Early Possession on Completion 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








€.3 
30 MINUTES SOUTH OF TOWN 


On high ground. In select residential locality. 
reach of first-class golf. 


Within easy 


AN ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. 
2 bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
WELL-KEPT GARDEN WITH LAWNS, FLOWER 
BEDS, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, FRUIT TREES, 
IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTpD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eaztn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. T. BRIAN OOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. I BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles from Andover. 16 miles from Basingstoke. 
THE WELL SITUATED AND COM- ec Farm Buildings and Detached Coatta 


Good Pasture and Arable Land, 1 





PACT FREEHOLD MIXED FARM 
whole extending to an area of ab 


KNOWN AS 


72 ACRES 
DOWN HOUSE FARM 

with VACANT POSSESSION 

fronting the main road from Andover ot Bee , / i 00 ee ee : completion. 
to Whitchureh and Basingstoke with : : : 5 F : “ Z To be SOLD by AUCTION at 
; } a STAR AND GARTER HOT: 
ANDOVER, on FRIDAY, MAR‘ 
containing 6 bedrooms, 20 bathroon s, — aut 15, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless p 


AN ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 


3 sitting rooms and domestic offices, - : a ar ; 4 viously sold privately). 


PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY. ; ae hie pos Solicitors : Messrs. A. E. WYETH & ( 
i ; ‘ mean > - Fairfax House, Fulwood Place, H 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. : : Holborn, London, W.C, 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52. Old Christchurch Road. Bournemouth, and at Southampton and Brighton. 


DORSET 


2 miles Wareham. 12 miles Bournemouth. 
The Valuable Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property known as 
THE SANDFORD ESTATE 
and including the Imposing Elizabethan-style Residence 
: SANDFORTH HOUSE 
of moderate size, occupying an elevated site overlooking Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island with extensive country views, and well sheltered by Fir Plantations. 
ENTRANCE HALL. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 7 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 
OBSERVATION TOWER, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Central heating. Companies’ ele¢tricity and water. Garages. Extensive stabling including recreation room. Ample outbuildings. Productive walled kitchen and fruit) gard 
Glass houses. Well timbered grounds. Pleasure gardens. Heath land. Plantations. Prolifie Rhododendrons. 
THREE MIXED FARMS 
varying in area from 44 to 204 acres and comprising 
HOME FARM with Attractive House and Substantial Farm Buildings. PENNY’S FARM with House and Farm Buildings. 
ORGANFORD FARM with Farm Buildings. ACCOMMODATION PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS. 
NINE COTTAGES. FOUR BUNGALOWS. SCHOOL. The Property has Main Road Frontage for about 2% miles in all. 
The whole Estate extends to an area of about 
1,422 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of about 1,130 ACRES. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole or in SEVERAL LOTS at the RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). ; 
Solicitors : Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17. Avenue Road. Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 


oO O ° ° SHIRE Enjoying views of the Channel and Cuckmere Haven. 1%: miles Station, Good Bus 
Situated on the fringe of the New Forest in an ideal situation. About 10 miles from Services. Excellent shopping facilities. 
Bournemouth, Convenient for yachting in the Solent and easily accessible to Brockenhurst ‘*FAIRYCROSS ’’ EASTBOURNE ROAD, SEAFORD 
Golf Links 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE 


DETACHED MODERN 
‘‘WOOTTON HALL,”’ nent 


Wootton, New Milton RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, 3 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, compact ? bedrooms, ~ bathre 01S, 
domestic offices. Wash-basins in all principal bedrooms. Part centrally heated. 3 reception rooms, sun 
Main electricity and water. lounge. Good domestic 
: . . atts . x c offices. 
3 COTTAGES. MODEL COWHOUSE AND GOOD FARM BUILDINGS. Main services, central heat- 
Delightful Gardens and Grounds, well-kept Kitchen Garden, excellent: pasture and __,ing. Double Garage. 
arable lands, the whole extending to an area of about Extensive — grounds with 
walled-in) garden amount- 


37 ACRES ing to 


Vacant) Possession of the Residenes, Lands and 2 Cottages on completion of the ABOUT 2 ACRES 
purchase. Possession of third cottage can probably be arranged. INCLUDING VALUABLE 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, HINTON ROAD, “BUILDING SITE | ; 
BOURNEMOUTH, on TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (Unless previously Sold by Private Treaty) 
SSNS Grey. THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
Solicitors : Messrs. LANGHORN & PERRY, 9, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 1946 at 3 p.m. 
. . sg eae Re . . SOLICITORS : Messrs Bone & Pilcher, 27 Old Christheurch Road, Bournem¢ 
Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, AUCTIONEERS : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Telephone |. 
and Messrs. JOHN MARGETTS & SONS. The Estate Office, High Street. Warwick. 2277/7279 (4 lines). 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a unique position with frontage of about 215 feet to Christchurch Harbour with its excellent boating and yachting facilities. 














FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
This choice small Residential Property upon which the present 
owner hes spent a considerable amount of money and now all in 
perfect condition. 


7 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms including a unique central lounge with minstrels gallery. 

Sun loggia facing Harbour with look-out, subdivided into 3 rooms. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. PART CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds with lawns, kitchen and fruit 
gardens, small orchard, the whole extending to an area of about 


31, ACRES. PRICE £12,500, FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone: Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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ASSURANCE 





Head Office : Bartholomew Lane 





Fire . Life . Accident 





ALLIANCE 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





The Alliance undertakes the duties 


LIMITED 









London, E.C.2 






Burglary . Motor . Marine. ete. 








of Executor and Trustee 


















It doesn’t 
make sense 





A steamroller is a no-nonsense piece of machinery which does its job all the 
better for having the roller close-coupled to the source of power. The same 
principle is applied to the Sumo Pump —the electric motor and the pump are 
built together in one unit which works below water at the bottom of the bore- 
hole. The advantages are obvious: no long driving shafts or vulnerable shaft 
bearings, less installation and maintenance costs. Sumo Pumps are dependable 


machines working on a very simple principle that does make sense. 


SUMO 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of the 
world’s lighthouses. Pumps (A.C. supply only) are suitable for wells and also for 
bore-holes of from 6 in. dia. upwards and will deliver from 2#0 to 40,000 gallons 
per hour. Pumps normally work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service 
facilities normally available within 24 hours. Full details and name of nearest 





SUBMERSIBLE 


P U WM P aA CHANCE PRODUCT 











agent from: 
SUMO PUMPS LTD (Proprietors: Chance Brothers Ltd.) Dept. C, 
L Lighth Works, S hwick, Birmingh Tel: W. Bromwich 1051 








CERTAIN SIZES AVAILABLE NOW 








We Specialise 















ORNAMENTAL GARDENS 


OF CHARM AND _ DISTINCTION 


The layout of your garden, large or small, 
calls for expert craftsmanship. As specialists 
of many years standing, we are able to 
combine the most advantageous use of the 
available space with an individual charm 
harmonising perfectly with its surroundings. 
‘*HART ”’ Hard Tennis Courts are well-known 
for their high quality, hard wear and low 
upkeep cost. 








(Lonpon) 
LIMITED 


Tel: 
ABBEY 1774/5 








MAXWELL M HART 


39 VICTORIA STREET, IL-ONDON, S.W.1 








GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 





KOSS... 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Will soon be bubbling with good spirits 






LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
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SA tuitheud deeds tn Orespa ty Lowtle. Wholesale only from DORVILLE 


FOR THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


Rose & Blatrman Lid. Yorrlle Mleate Margaret St Romans M7 
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Pearl Freeman 


MRS. BERKELEY STAFFORD 


Mrs. Berkeley Stafford, formerly Betty Lady Grenfell, only; daughter of the late Captain the 
Hon. Alfred Shaughnessy and of the Hon. Lady Legh, was married quietly in London, on January 26, to 
Major Berkeley Buckingham Howard Stafford, of Sway Place, Sway, Hampshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 





Telegrams; Country Life, London 
Telephone; Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES; 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2 
Telephone; Temple Bar, 4363 e 





The Editory veminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE SMALL FARMER 


EMBERS of Parliament are awaiting 
M an opportunity to discuss the Govern- 

ment’s agricultural policy which was set 
out by Mr. Tom Williams before the Christmas re- 
Refreshed by contacts with their constitu- 
ents, M.Ps. wherever they may sit in the House are 
likely to give a general blessing to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals because they offer a basis of 
price stability and a prospect of agricultural 
progress. The gingerly approach to land nation- 
alisation is sure to rouse some controversy, but 
the matter of immediate importance is to secure 
a continuance of stability. This the farmer 
needs and so does the British consumer in a 
world that is short of food. 

When agricultural policy comes before the 
public the position and prospects of the small 
man on the land must be kept well to the fore. 
Small farms are so numerous and they occupy 
so large a part of the cultivated area that the 
efficiency and productive capacity of the farm- 
ing industry as a whole depends on the standards 
reached by them. When there are many high- 
cost producers it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
fix prices that will be fair all round. And again, 
where there are many _ ill-equipped stock- 
keepers plans for the control of disease are 
hopelessly handicapped. But is the small man 
here necessarily a less economical producer than 
the large farmer? Can he be helped to become 
as wholly efficient as his fellow smallholder in 
Denmark? These problems are discussed in a 
useful shilling booklet, The Small Man on the 
Land, which is sponsored by the Land Settle- 
ment Association (43, Cromwell Road, S.W.7) 
and the National Farmers’ Union. 

It can be too easily assumed that because 
so far co-operative methods of buying farm 
requirements in bulk and marketing produce in 
orderly fashion have not been widely developed 
here as in Denmark, Holland and Belgium, that 
they are unsuited to the peculiar conditions in 
Britain and unacceptable to the character of 
our farmers. But we have all learnt much in the 
war years. A new approach now might well 
achieve success in strengthening the business 
status of the small man on the land. Unless he 
combines with his fellows he is handicapped in 
the market, in the use of machinery and in 
financing his farm. While there is much talk 
about guaranteed markets and fixed prices this 
will avail little unless the competence of all 
our farms, small as well as large, is raised to a 
high pitch. One recommendation in this report 
is that the Ministry’s new National Advisory 
Service should be supplemented by a local 
service that would establish close personal con- 
tact with small farmers, advising them on 
questions of management and equipment and 
acting as the channel through which their 
particular needs are made known to the Min- 


cess. 
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istry. This has been done in the United States, 
where officers have been appointed to promote 
co-operation in every way. The groups formed 
are often small, concerned perhaps first with the 
acquisition of a single piece of heavy machinery 
for common use, but mutual confidence is soon 
established among local farmers and market 
gardeners and co-operative enterprise takes 
strong root. All farmers have been ready to 
learn new lessons in the war years. Now we are 
planning for the future. Certainly every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the small man who is indeed, in numbers, 
the British farmer. 


THE FALLEN CROWN 
F Victory the vision, crowned with peace, 
But two score vears and seven, not long ago. 
How warm our hearts, all full of one bright glow 
Of thankfulness, to know from war release. 
“He maketh wars in all the world to cease,” 
We sang that psalm: how little did we know 
Of that rough road on which our feet would go, 
As dav by dav we saw our hopes decrease. 


Then fell that crown, that tinsel crown, and lay 
In ruin crushed, and trampled in the mire, 
The vision vanished and the hope a scorn. 
We, who are left to live until this day 
May kindle, if we will, another fire, 
Of hope a beacon, and of peace re-born. 

F. KEELING Scott. 


CONVERSION AND REGENT’S PARK 
whole of inner 


ee, of rebuilding the 
.J London and other cities, Conversion — of 


Existing Houses (Stationery Office, Is.) is the 
only way of meeting the house shortage, and of 
adapting much town property to conditions of 
modern living. The Report of the Committee 
under Mr. Silkin, appointed a year ago, remarks 
that where the structure is sound and suitable, 
conversion should be simultaneous with repair 
of war damage. But it will be a dead letter 
until the Minister of Health releases labour and 
materials for conversion on a large scale, or 
until, in London at least, the L.C.C. relaxes 
by-laws at present rendering conversion pro- 
hibitively expensive. The Report also points 
out that conversion is the practical way of 
preserving the best town architecture of the 
past. This question is raised in acute form by 
the Regent’s Park Terraces, discussed on another 
page, the destiny of which is being decided by 
a newly appointed committee under Lord Gorell. 
There seems a danger that some of the terraces 
may prove too poorly built and too much 
battered to be restorable except at huge cost. 
As scenic architecture they are—or were—a 
national monument; as houses they are probably 
done for. However much we admire them, is 
restoration costing several millions a tenable 
proposition? The Architectural Committee of 
the St. Pancras Labour Party has pointed out 
that the terraces could become hotels, clubs and 
hostels, to meet London’s need as a political 
and educational centre. If it can be done, even 
above a strictly economic cost, they should be 
preserved. But everything hinges on_ their 
structural condition as revealed by a detailed 
examination. Otherwise we must harden our- 
selves to building anew and find a modern 
architect with as fine a sense of the picturesque 
as Nash. 


LONDON’S WATER 
is Metropolitan Water Board’s proposals 
for a Greater London Water Area envisage 
a central authority with executive control of 
water distribution in an area stretching from 
Hitchin to Horley, from Maidenhead to Graves- 
end. Sixty-five authorities are at present con- 
cerned (35 of them public authorities and 30 
private companies) in Greater London’s water 
supply, and there seems no doubt that improve- 
ments and economies will be secured by co- 
ordinated control. If anyone quails at the idea 
of a water area of 2,745 square miles supplying 
a population of close on 11 millions, the Metro- 
politan Water Board replies by pointing to the 
Abercrombie Plan covering almost the same 
area, and to the Regional Gas Board, proposed 
by the Gas Industries Committee, which would 
have almost as great a jurisdiction. Demands 
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for water supply in the area are undoubted]; 
increasing, and will be stimulated by the 
reconstruction of London and the building of 
satellite towns. It seems clear that the large- 
scale effort and prompt action required are more 
likely to come from a single authority with 
proper executive powers and finance, than from 
a host of small units differing greatly in size 
and character. There remains the questio: oj 
fair compensation for the undertakings affe: ted. 


PICASSO OR CONSTABLE ? 


jeans nation’s superb collection of Constable 
landscapes and sketches, remounted and 
reframed, are being shown against the same jiink- 
ish walls lately displaying Picasso at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, varied by slate-blue jyick- 
grounds for the larger oil paintings. [his 
wonderful collection, rivalling the Turners at 
the Tate, comprises the finished pictures «! the 
Sheepshanks bequest (1857), the 300 water- 
colours and drawings and 90 oil sketches 
bequeathed by Miss Isabel Constable (1888) and 
the great sketches for The Hay Wain and Thy 
Leaping Horse, bequeathed by Henry Vaughan 
(1900). But till now they have never bicen 
adequately exhibited. There have also heen 
collected Constable’s remarks on his work and 
on that of other artists, which can be read while 
looking at his paintings. How apt “the sound 
of water escaping from mill-dams, etc., willows, 
old rotten planks, slimy posts, and brickwork, | 
love such things”’ is to the dark, cool sparkle of 
The Leaping Horse sketch! “ Painting is with 
me but another word for feeling,” and ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare could make everything poetical,”’ are two 
others of his aphorisms. The first would, no 
doubt, be endorsed by Constable’s immediate 
predecessor on these walls. What most of us 
understand by poetry is entirely absent from 
Picasso; its presence in even the slightest of 
these Constable sketches is what gives a visit 
to this exhibition a tonic effect. 


MIGRATORY WILD-FOWL 


F the dates which the sportsman must bear 
in mind perhaps the least well known, for 
it most recently became important, is February 
1, from which date the close season for wild 
geese and wild duck begins in Great Britain. 
As long ago as 1925 Sweden first drew attention 
to the serious decrease in migratory wild-fow] 
of Europe, and since then the matter has been 
the subject of more than one international 
conference. After careful investigation, the 
Wild Birds (Duck and Geese) Protection Act 
was passed in 1939 as part of Great Britain’s 
contribution towards the solution of this 
European problem. The Act not only increased 
the close time of both wild ducks and geese in 
Great Britain, but also prohibited their import 
from February 1 to August 11, the latter 
provision being designed to assist neighbouring 
countries on the Continent to curtail the whole- 
sale slaughter of wild duck in decoys, by cutting 
off the demand of the English markets. We 
understand that this measure is already having 
the desired effect. Meanwhile we are gla: to 
note that the Wildfowl Inquiry Committee ot 
the International Committee for Bird Preser- 
vation has again resumed its activities aftvr a 
lapse of six years. 


COLLAR PROUD 


bee unfortunate expression ‘“‘too pr ud 
to fight ’’ has long since vanished into the 
limbo of forgotten phrases, but there | 4 
reminiscent touch of it in the story of the hrse 
told the other day at the Blackburn Cou ity 
Court. This horse was said to suffer fro: a 
psychological complaint and was ‘‘collar prov |.” 
As a result it was ‘‘backward in coming  oI- 
ward’’; whenever it took a few steps fory ard 
it indulged in a compensatory movement to the 
rear, and the purchaser, who had bought i: for 
house-to-house delivery, timed it to do ! rty 
yards in a quarter of an hour. After tha» he 
brought his action for breach of warranty ind 
won it. Pickwickian students will recal! the 
parallel instance of Mr. Winkle’s horse on the 
way to Dingley Dell. That was before psy«ho- 
analysis for horses had become fashionable, but 
the consequences seem to have been much the 
same. 
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NOTES... 
By 
Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


»jsued as the result of a query as to whether 


I ynnection with the correspondence which 


French partridges are to be seen in coveys 
or not, one or two readers have asked why this 


bird wever seems to increase its numbers. On 
so many small shoots where the English part- 
ridge predominates there is often one particular 
corner of the estate where a pair of French birds 
will always breed, and where they will be found 
later the year. The hatch is usually a good 
one ©’ ten or more birds, and probably not more 
than :wo brace at most are killed during the 


shoot:ng season. This should leave eight birds 
whe he close season starts and, if one makes 
the ost generous allowance for loss by disease, 


poacirs or vermin, there should still be at 
least ‘wo pairs to breed the following Spring, 
but 50 many cases this never happens. The 
same old covey of Frenchmen are seen in the 
same spot and in the same numbers, and “‘as 
thing. have been they remain.” 

ie French partridge is quite as well able 
to lok after himself as the British variety and 
is quite as virile, but for some mysterious reason 
he appears to be able to do no more than just 
maintain his stock. One of my correspondents 
almost believes that he has had precisely the 
same party of Frenchmen on his land _ for 
twenty-five years, and on the rare occasions 
when he shoots one and eats it he obtains 
dental evidence that this belief may be correct. 

* * * : 

NE of my recollections of Edwardian days 
O is that something like fifty per cent. 
of the horse omnibus drivers of those times 
sported a bulbous purple nose above their 
mufflers, that the hansom cab-drivers ran them 
very close and that exhibits worthy of being 
highly commended might be seen in most 
London clubs, on the Bench and even in the 
Houses of Parliament. To-day when I go abroad 
down Piccadilly or St. James’s, or along our 
village street, I never see a solitary specimen 
of a coloured nose brightening the landscape as 
did that of Johnny Morgan about which Gus 
Elen sang some fifty years ago. ‘‘ Johnny 
Morgan’s nasal organ turned a purple blue.”’ 
Like the scent of the heliotrope and musk, 
and like the cabbage rose, calceolaria and 
other old-fashioned flowers, they are decorative 
features of a vanished past which cannot be 
produced in these days of higher civilisation 

+. * 

HEN gravel is dug in those places from 

which gravel should be extracted—the 
high moorlands of no particular value, and 
not low-lying farm land—the disused pit 
does not offend the eye as do all forms of 
surface mining, including iron ore and coal, 
which, one gathers, is laying waste so much 
good land in the Midlands and the North. After 
the lapse of a few years, during which Nature 
has been busy effecting a few improvements, 
the disused pit, with its clumps of self-sown 
birches against the rich red of the gravel wall, 
With its golden gorse and its purple heath and 
heather, the flowers of which have been invigor- 
ated by the disturbance of the soil, constitutes 
asmall beauty spot, and a snug harbourage for 
some of our rarer birds. Contrast this with the 
disused pit on farm land in the valley below 
where unsightly heaps of soil produce every 
undesirable weed, and the excavations are filled 
witli stinking stagnant water from which tins, 
old cycle wheels and other garbage emerge. 


* * 
* 


A GRAVEL pit on moorland, though man- 
made, seems more or less a natural feature 
of cur countryside, something which one expects 
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BY THE FALLS OF 


and regards as right and proper, whereas a 
gravel pit on first-class meadow or corn land is 
an outrage against Nature, an insult to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and a dangerous 
stroke at a nation which, owing to lack of 
sufficient farm land, must import so many 
foodstuffs from abroad. 

There is, however, a very strong argument 
in favour of gravel pits on low-lying farm land, 
and this is that the companies concerned 
can make far more profit from such sites 
than from those on moorlands, as the cost of 
extraction is very much less; and when profit- 
making comes on the scene all other arguments 
fail. Perhaps the new Minister of Town and 
Country Planning and the new Minister of 
Agriculture (having put the Fishery file on one 
side for a moment) might get together, to see 
if between them they cannot mobilise sufficient 
authority to put a stop to further destruction of 
some of the richest earth to be found in 
England’s green and pleasant land. 


* * 
* 


SIGHT which one may see at a certain 

time of the year in the grocery and general 
stores village shop is a hundredweight sack of 
sugar addressed to some smallholder, whose 
family, one knows, consists of two children and 
one wife. As one is accustomed to see sugar in 
half-pound packets these times, one is amazed 
to find this commodity in such bulk, for one has 
forgotten that such things as sacks of sugar exist. 
bn The explanation is that the consignee is 
a bee-keeper, and the sack of sugar represents 
a ration for his hives and is also the result of 
much correspondence and form-filling, showing 
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number of hives, number of bees and honev 
output per bee-hour. Any feeling of jealousy 
one may have experienced is dispelled when one 
thinks of the work the smallholder has had by 
day with his hives, and the longer hours he has 
spent in the evening at his office desk trying 
to make his figures fit in with a hundredweight 
of sugar. It is so difficult to get the right answer 
in those four-dimensional mathematical exam- 
ination papers, set us by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, where numbers have to agree with 
weight, cubic and surface measurements 


7 * 
* 


URING a cold spell this Winter the occu 
pants from one hive among a local bee 
keeper’s stock registered a complaint that they 
had not received their correct sugar ration to 
replace the honey removed in the Autumn. At 
mid-day, when a fitful sun raised the tempera- 
ture slightly, they would parade in some 
numbers by the kitchen door, where a dish of 
sugar and water was set out for them, with 
small floating islands of wood chips to provide 
standing room. These bees were evidently in a 
weak state through hunger and cold, as several 
fell into the sugary mixture while feeding. It 
was noticed, however, when this occurred, that 
a rescue party would pull the drowning insect 
out before it became submerged, and would 
then give it a thorough wash and brush up all 
over to enable it to use its wings and legs again. 


* * 
* 


VERY early recollection of my schoolboy 
days is of a great catch of tench one 
morning early from a Sussex hammer-pond 
where normally the ordinary bottom fisherman 
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using a worm bait might fish for a twelve-month, 
taking perch, carp and roach in numbers, but 
never obtaining a single specimen of this moody 
feeder, who presumably feels the pangs of 
hunger once a year only. Another recollection 
is that these tench were excellent eating. 

Since those far-off times I have never met 
the tench either on the water’s bank or on the 
breakfast table, and so possibly my remem- 
brance of their edibility, and of the numbers 
I caught, is not very reliable. I do recall, 
however, that a knowledgeable uncle, who 
possibly was not as knowledgeable as I 
imagined, stated that the tench was the fish 
which the monks of old kept in the monastic 
stew-ponds to supply the meals for Friday’s fast 
on fish only. The monks in feudal times saw to 
it that the fare on the refectory table was not as 
spartan as it was advertised to be; therefore, if 
they specialised in tench, it constituted proof 
that this fish was the best obtainable. He stated 
also that to help out the “‘fast’’ on Fridays 
a Papal decree, or licence, had been obtained 
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certifying that the most palatable of all wild 
duck, the teal, might be regarded as fish and 
eaten as such. I have never been able to verify 
either of these avuncular statements, for the 
general opinion would seem to be that the fish 
of the monastic stew-ponds was the carp, which 
had been imported from Bavaria in Norman 
times, and there is no proof that the teal was 
officially regarded as a fish, even if occasionally 
there is a slight hint of a fishy flavour in a bird 
which has just come in off the sea flats. 
* a 
HERE have been so many and _ varied 
suggestions as to the steps to be taken 
to eliminate the unpopular fish queues—more 
fish, more salesmen, more shops, more transport 
aud fewer fish buyers—that I feel I know less 
about the many causes of this tiresome obstruc- 
tion than I did when queueing first became a 
national pastime. I do not think I can add 
anything useful to the subject myself, but I 
can quote a remedy—an uneconomical one— 
which proved to be most effective in dispersing 
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a long line of would-be fish buyers in our smal] 
and conservative country town. 

While passing through the main street the 
other day at the popular shopping hour of 
twelve midday I saw a most unusual sight: the 
fish shop open and no long line of basket-car-iers 
in attendance! I immediately enquired into 
this remarkable state of affairs, and on ent ring 
the shop saw there one customer with a dou» {ul 
expression on her face, who was arguing with the 
fishmonger as to the edibility of his exhi its, 
He was assuring her that lots of people d 
them, but was failing to convince, and the c use 
of the argument, and the dispersal of the qi 
lay on the slab in all their roseate beau 
some forty magnificent red mullet all abou 
half-pound mark, and nothing else, but 
wants anything else if red mullet are avail 

I passed the shop again half an hour 
and the odd thirty fish left after my visit 
still lying there unsold. I wonder if the 
which dined off that which the more enlight 
residents refused, appreciated them. 


THE REGENT’S PARK TERRACES 


PRESERVATION OR REDEVELOPMENT ? 


WALK round Regent’s Park to-day 
A reveals a depressing state of affairs in 
the famous terraces. Of several hundred 
houses it is doubtful whether twenty are in- 
habited or habitable. The damage which they 
sustained in air raids has not only left them 
with ceilings down and architectural features 
missing, and many of them still windowless, 
but, what is worse, it has seriously weakened 
their structure, which, alas! was skimped and 
shoddy from the beginning. It needs an 
effort of imagination to see them again as 
they were before the war, and as some of 
the accompanying photographs show them, 
smart and trim, with their smooth stucco 
facades glossily painted, forming the ideal 
background of architectural scenery to the 
landscape of the Park. Actually, the number of 
direct hits was not great; there are not many 
large gaps to be seen, but a closer inspection 
reveals the falseness of a first, hasty impression. 
Che number of bombs that fell in the neigh- 
bourhood was disproportionately high, and 
there is scarcely a house that has not incurred 
some damage. The vast majority have suffered 
grievously from repeated shaking and blasting, 
as well as from the decay that has set in through 
inability to keep pace with even the most 
urgently needed repairs. 
Obviously, the future of these terraces 
raises a very difficult problem, and it is good to 
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1.—CHESTER TERRACE, AS IT, WAS 
BEFORE THE WAR 


know that the Government is alive to it 
has lost no time in appointing a commi 
of which Lord Gorell is chairman, to con: 
the whole position. The terms of reference « 
wide; “‘all aspects, architectural, town p!an 
and financial,’’ are to be taken into account, 
the order of these adjectives, one may hop 
significant that financial considerations a 
will not be allowed to rule the day. If 
decided that the terraces are to go and 
whole Regency character of the Park is t 
altered, the public will want convin 
evidence that conversion and adaptation 
modern needs are impracticable. It must 
confessed, however, that even if there had ! 
no blitz, the same question would have ari 
Few people, nowadays, are in a position to 
town houses as large as these or to find 
servants for them, and the possibility of : 
verting them into flats or hotels would have 
to be considered in any case. The proble 
now made more difficult by serious doubts a! 
structural stability and the inroads of dry r t 
We owe Regent’s Park and its terrace 
the vision of three men. The parts playe 
George IV and his architect, John Nash, 
well known, but the name of the third 
rather, first, of the trio—because he was actu ‘Il 
the protagonist—is scarcely ever mentioned. 
This was John Fordyce, Surveyor-Genera: 
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4.—CUMBERLAND TERRACE, “THE LONGEST AND MOST DRAMATIC OF THEM ALL.” AS IT USED TO 
(right) THE CENTRAL FEATURE AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Revenue, with whom the idea originated 
back as 1793. He got the Treasury to 
auth ‘ise a competition, with £1,000 premium, 
for a Jesign for the development of the Crown 
Prop:ty then called Marylebone Park. 
Curi isly enough, architects fought shy of the 
who! thing, and the project hung fire for 
16) rs. Only three designs were sent in, all 
by > same man, a Mr. White, who was 
surv. or to the Duke of Portland. The Duke 
had lease of the Park, which was due to 
expi' in 1811. It was this event which brought 
matt rs toa head—this and the death of Fordyce 
in 1899. In the following year, under a new 
arrangement, the Office of Land Revenues was 
combined with the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and the official architects of those two depart- 
ments were ordered to prepare designs and re- 
ports. It is only at this stage that Nash comes in. 
(p to this time Nash, who was already 
fifty-eight, was known only as a fairly successful 
ountry-house architect. In 1806, however, 
he had accepted the post of architect to the 
Department of Woods and Forests, with 
James Morgan as his assistant. He entered 
into the project with all the zest and optimism 
that were habitually his, and lost no time in 
producing a plan, which easily vanquished the 
mediocre scheme from the rival office. The 
Prince was delighted, exclaiming that the 
plan “‘ would quite eclipse Napoleon.’’ With the 
Regent’s backing and the approval of the 
lreasury, Nash’s reputation was established 5.—_CENTRE FEATURE OF YORK TERRACE 
both for good and ill. ; : : ; 
Nash was a great impresario rather than a 
great architect, a man who got things done in a 
big way, and he was never happier than when 
in the thick of a great enterprise which he was 
directing himself. He aimed for effects; details 
ould be left to others to look after, or to look 
after themselves. He was content to leave a 
great deal to builders or subordinates, with the 
inevitable result of hurried and shoddy con- 
struction. Sometimes, his buildings, as 
happened with a portion of Park Crescent, fell 
down before they were completed. Itisamusing, 
therefore, to find Nash in a section of his report 
of 1811, quoted by Mr. Summerson in his Life 
of the architect, holding forth at considerable 
length, on the iniquities of (other people’s) 
jerry-building. It is very largely because his 
terraces are so badly built that the problem of 
their preservation to-day is raised in such 
acute form. 

The great innovation which Nash made in 
his Regent’s Park scheme was to bring into the 
low the principles of landscape design. 
Instead of perpetuating the grid plan of London 
streeis with a square thrown in here and there, 
he kept the Park with its trees and grass, 
adding a lake to it, and ranged his great 
terraces round the outer edge. But he in- 
_ | to build in the Park itself forty or 
lity villas, and where the “Inner Circle” ee ee : 
iso erect a double circus with a 6.—ONE OF THE BALANCING BLOCKS IN YORK GATE 
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7.—A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF CORNWALL TERRACE, SHOWING THE 


national Valhalla in the centre of it. Only 
a handful of villas materialised; the rest, 
along with the Circus and Valhalla, were 
abandoned in order to keep the views 
across the Park open. The ‘‘Guingette”’ 

a pleasure palace for George IV—-was also 
abandoned, but for different reasons. An 
interesting departure, which might well 
be followed in housing projects to-day, 
was the planting of voung trees as soon 
as work on the scheme started, to “obviate 
that deformity which is occasioned by the 
slow progress of buildings.”’ 

Progress was, indeed, slow, before Nash's 
dreams realised, largely owing to a 
succession of difficulties, financial and other- 
wise, encountered in carrying out the Regent’s 
Canal project. So long as gangs of labourers 
were engaged in excavations on the north 
side of the Park, prospective lease-holders 
remained dismally few, but once the canal 
was completed and opened (in 1820)—it 
also made possible the formation of the 
lake which it feeds—the prospect was 
completely changed. All the terraces went 
up in a hurry between 1821 and 1826. 
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The whole scheme was, of course, 
intimately related to Regent Street, which 
was being created at the same time. Portland 
Place, already existing, was made the link 
the grand approach to the Park, with the 
quadrants of Park Crescent and Park Square 
to usher the visitor in at the south-east corner. 
Two long svmmetrical terraces, known com- 

York Terrace (lig. 5), form the 
broken in the centre by York Gate. 
Gate approach was one of the finest 
with its balancing blocks 

Fig. 6), now badly gashed and scarred, and 
Marviebone Parish Church closing the vista 
southward. Jn the York Terraces the entrances 
of the hous?*s were placed in the mews behind, 
so that the long facades are not interrupted by 
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REGENT’S 
THE LOCATION OF THE 
From Mr. 


TERRACES 
Summerson’s John Nash 
(Fig. 10), Sussex Place, and Hanover. Sussex 
Place is more of an architectural curiosity than 
anything else, its skyline burgeoning into 
a series of pointed domes, which, as Mr. 
Summerson has pointed out, Nash had used 
in one of his rejected designs for Carlton 
House. Hanover Terrace is notable for its 
three Doric porticoes and the mediocre sculpture 
which fills their pediments. This and Ixent 
Terrace behind it seem to have suffered rela- 
tively less than the others. 


PARK, SHOWING 
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PALACE-LIKE COMPOSITION 


blocks at either end. Here, as in «!mogt 
all the terraces, charming ironwork bal: onies 
ornament the first floor. Cumberland 
Terrace was even more impressive the 
longest and most dramatic of them al! (Fig 
3). A great Ionic order was used, building 
up in the centre to a projecting px rtico 
crowned with urns and surmounted by a 
pediment, set back behind and containing 
terra-cotta sculpture by J. G. Bubb. The 
dismal [state of this grand feature to-day 
is seen in Fig. 4. In Cumberland Terrace. 
as in some of the others, Nash used Greek 
elements. Brought up in the’ Roman 
tradition of Sir William Chambers and Sir 
Robert Taylor, he never took kindly to 
Greek, which he adopted sometimes late in 
his career in deference to contemporary 
fashion. He never learned, or perhaps, 
bothered, to use it correctly; yet his 
solecisms do not worry- us much to-day 
The effect was the thing. Unfortunately 
it is the “‘effect’’ which is now so depressing, 
with the once impressive columns. lacking 
their stucco capitals, classic goddesses pain- 
fully blistered and peeling, and so much of 
the architectural finery stripped off to disclose 
the shoddy brickwork beneath. 

If the committee of enquiry should find 
that the buildings are not too far gone structur- 
ally, the question of preservation will depend 
largely on the practicability of converting 

them into flats—and, perhaps, in some cases, 
hotels. Most of the terraces are of four storeys, 
so that a series of lower and upper flats might be 
feasible, although what to do with the base- 
ments would present a difficult problem. Some 
of the terraces would need their roofs heighten- 
ing, to give more adequate accommodation for 
the upper flats. 

Rather than handicap a coherent new 
development of the property, by retaining 
individual blocks here and there, most people 


intruding doorways and porches. Cornwall Unfortunately, two of the terraces which would probably favour a clean sweep, if 
lerrace (Fig. 7), which follows to the west, is have suffered most are the two _ finest, preservation and conversion are out of the ‘ 
even more palace-like in its composition, considered as architectural scenery—Chester question. But, perhaps, it might be possible to } 
which, chough outlined by Nash, was probably Terrace and Cumberland Terrace on the east save and recondition one of the finest of the ; 
detailel by the young Decimus Burton. There — side of the Park. The former is a long terrace, | terraces—Chester or Cumberland, for pre- t 
isa very charming bow window with caryatid enlivened by Corinthian porticoes (Mig. 1). ference; and York Gate has high §architec- ; 
demi-figures at the north end (Fig. 9). The Dramatic features are the ‘triumphal tural claims for preservation, badly damaged P 
remaining terraces on the west side are Clarence arches’’* (Fig. 2), connecting the returned though it is. ¢ 
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THE END OF CORNWALL 
(1945). 


DECIMUS BURTO}. 
ESSAYS IN GREEK 


TERRACE, 
11.—CUMBERLAND TERRACE. 
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TOUCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL 


By EDWARD J. TUCKER 


ILLIAM OF MALMESBURY and 
W others relate that a certain woman 

suffering from a_ swelling in her 
neck, under the chin, being admonished in 
a dream to obtain the King’s blessing, repaired 
to St. Edward the Confessor, who washed the 
sore and blessed it with the sign of the Cross, 
after which the patient was cured. Hence 
was derived the custom of the Kings of Eng- 
land ‘‘touching”’ for that species of scrofulous 
tumour called the King’s Evil. 

shakespeare mentions St. Edward as freely 
exer ising the power, and giving gold (which 
however, was not actually in circulation till 
later’ in Act IV, Scene 3 of Macbeth; there 
Malcolm describes a typical “‘healing’”’ 

\ most miraculous work in this good king; 

Which often, since my here-remain ir England, 

{| ha,e seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Him-clf best knows: but strangely-visited 
eC ple, 

\ll swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

fhe mere despair of surgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put .n with holy prayers : and ’tis spoken, 

lo the succeeding royalty he leaves 

fhe healing benediction. With this stranee 
irtue, 

He hith a heavenly gift of prophecy; 

\nd sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

lhet speak him full of grace. 

!ouch-pieces, as the last Stuart Sovereigns 
used them, were a comparatively late intro- 
duction. Before February 25, 1664/5, when by 
Royal Warrant 25 carats fine were to be used 
for the touch-piece proper, coins of the realm 
(from 1465 the coin known as an ‘‘angel’’) 
were used. On one side of the new touch- 
piece was the style and title of the reigning 
Sovereign, thus: CAR.II. D.G. M.B. FR. ET. 
HI., REN—surrounding a three-masted ship 
in full sail, somewhat like that on the reverse 
of our present half-penny; on the other side 
St. Michael was depicted triumphing over the 
Dragon, with the legend Soli Deo Gloria. 

Upon the application of some of the 
King's nobles, or of the poor themselves who 
were diseased, a certain day (usually a Sunday 
x some other festival) was appointed by 
proclamation for a Public Healing. The first 
step for a patient was to obtain from the 
Minister and Churchwardens of his parish a 
certificate that he had never before been 
touched: this precaution had been found 
necessary, aS many fraudulent persons had 
applied a second time rather for the gold pieces 
given at the Healing than with the hope of 
obtaining relief from their disease. The certi- 
ficates were taken to the Surgeon-in-waiting, 
who examined the patients to satisfy himself 
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1.—TOUCH-PIECES OF CHARLES II; JAMES II: ANNE: «JAMES III” 
“CHARLES IIT”; “HENRY IX” 


of the existence of the disease, and then counter- 
signed the certificates, or gave other tickets or 
tokens to admit them to the Healing. 

The Clerk of the Closet, generally one of 
the Bishops, had charge of the gold distributed 
at the Healings. Under him was the Closet 
Keeper, who kept a register, under the hand of 
the Chief Surgeon, of the numbers who came to 
be healed and received medals. He attended 
the Healings with the gold on his arm ready 
strung and presented it to the Clerk of the 
Closet. 

The appointed day of the Healing having 
arrived, the Yeomen of the Guard placed the 
sick people in order; the King entered, sur- 
rounded by his nobles, clergy and other 
spectators, and the service commenced by one 
of the chaplains reading part of the last 
chapter of St. Mark—the Gospel for Ascension 
Day. At the eighteenth verse, ‘‘ They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” 
the Surgeons-in-waiting, after making three 
obeisances, brought up the sick in order. One 
by one the patients knelt before the King, who 
(as Evelyn, a spectator, observed) ‘‘stroked 
their faces, or cheeks, with both his hands at 
once’’; which done, the patients retired to 
their places. The words of the eighteenth verse 
were repeated as each patient knelt; and, 
after all had been touched, the Gospel was 
continued to the end of the chapter. 

The second Gospel then commenced, taken 
from the first chapter of St. John, the Gospel 
appointed for Christmas Day. After the eighth 
verse, the Surgeons, making the same obeis- 
ances, came up with the sick people a second 
time; the Clerk of the Closet then on his knees 
delivered to the King the gold touch-piece 
strung on a white silk ribbon; and the King put 
the gold round the patient’s neck, as the ninth 
verse was read, ‘‘ That was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world’’—-this being repeated as each received 


2.—ANNE; “JAMES III”: “CHARLES III”; “HENRY IX” 


the gold. The reading of the Gospel was then 
continued to the fourteenth and the 
service concluded with various responses and 
pravers. 

The numbers touched in some reigns were 
extraordinary. Of Charles II’s Healings we 
have the fullest particulars from the registers. 
These show that he must have touched close on 
100,000 persons during his reign. 

James II healed weekly on Fridays, and 
the service was changed back to the usage ot 
the early years of Henry VIII. He used gold 
touch-pieces (Fig. 1) while in England, but 
silver ones were made after his abdication and 
arrival in France. William and Mary refused to 
touch, the King incurring considerable un- 
popularity in consequence. Queen Anne was 
the last of our reigning Sovereigns to exercise 
the power. She touched by means of a lode- 
stone, as she did not wish her gouty fingers to 
come into contact with the patient. Among the 
latest occasions, if not the last, was that on 
which Dr. Johnson, then aged 4, was touched 
with 200 others, on March 30, 1714. In later 
life he stated with regard to this ceremony that 
he ‘“‘had a confused but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and 
a long black hood.”’ 

Upon the accession of the House of 
Hanover, the Healings abruptly ceased. George I 
is said to have recommended a gentleman, who 
applied to him soon after his accession on behalf 
of his sick son, to repair to his exiled cousin 
‘James III’ (the Old Pretender), as possessing 
the hereditary power of the Stuarts. The gentle 
man thereupon crossed to France, his son was 
touched and recovered his health, and the father 
became converted to the cause of the exiled 
family. ‘‘James III” frequently exercised the 
power. Fig. 1 shows one of his touch-pieces 
with the title JAC III D.G. M.B. F.ET. H.R. This 
is the tvpe made and used in Rome, where the 
exiled family settled in 1719. 

Though Prince Charles Edward, during the 
‘Forty-five’, when acting as Regent for his 
father, once touched a child in Edinburgh, he 
rarely exercised the power after his accession to 
the nominal title of King (‘‘Charles III’), in 
1766, though we have records of healings held 
at Florence and Pisa in 1770, and again at 
Albano in 1786. His younger brother, Henry, 
Cardinal Duke of York, who after his brother's 
death in 1788 assumed the title of Henry IX, 
effected cures at Frascati (of which see he was 
Bishop) for which he caused silver touch- 
pieces to be struck, bearing the legend H. IX. 
D.G. M.B. F. ET. H. R. C. EP. TUSC (Cardinal 
Bishop of Frascati).—Fig. 1. With the death 
of the titular Henry IX in 1807, the last trace 
of this interesting old custom expired. 


verse 
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CUTTOS AND THEIR MAKERS 


By J. D. AYLWARD 








CHAR. BIBB, Sword Cutler at ye 

Flaming Sword in Great Newport Street 

near S. Martins’ Lane. makes and sells 
all sorts of Swords and Cuttos 


™~O runs the concise legend on what is, 
ba perhaps, a unique copy of Mr. 
Bibb’s trade-card now in the 
Wedgwood Museum at Barlaston, Staf- 
fordshire. (Fig. 2). Originally the back 
was used for making out a bill to Josiah 
Wedgwood for a sword and accessories 
bought in 1775, a chance which led to 
its preservation. It will be noticed that 
Mr. Bibb does not stoop so far as to 
recommend his wares; that, in a mem- 
ber of an ancient City family of sword- 
cutlers, would be unbecoming; besides, 
all the world knew that he was the son 
ot old Thomas Bibb, who passed the 
chair of the Worshipful Company of 
Cutlers in 1738. Charles himself does 
not seem to have held office at Cutlers’ 
Hall, but Sir Ambrose Heal, that 
authority upon the London tradesmen 
of the past, believes that he was still 
in business after the turn of the century, 
and a silver-hilted sword (Fig. 5) he 
made in 1758 is the best evidence that he 
carried on the tradition nobly. 


The sword-cutlers always looked 
upon the Flaming Sword as_ their 


peculiar totem, and there was jealous 
competition for the right to use the 
mark on the death or retirement of an 
assignee. 

Application for a mark was by 
no means an idle formality, for under 
the Act of 1395 all cutlers were com- 
pelled to register their chosen symbols 
with the Company, which rejected out of 
hand any which, in the opinion of the 
Court, might clash with existing regis- 
trations. 

The cutlers’ trade- 
collection show that 


cards in the Heal 
these marks, 


besides being stamped on the tang of a 
blade, were also utilised as shop-signs, 
though 


with some expansion of their 








primitive simplicity; in the case of the 
Flaming Sword the sign-painter am- 
plified a hieroglyphic consisting of a 
wavy line crossed at one end by a small 
circle into a portentous brand with 
flamboyant blade impaling a crown or 
coronet. 


At the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury the Flaming Sword mark was 
vested in Nicholas Croucher, of St. 


Paul’s Churchyard, who may have been 
the sword-cutler patronised by Mr. 
Pepys, for his trade-card (Fig. 3) is in- 
cluded in a collection made by the diarist 
and now in the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, but in 
Mr. Bibb’s day the old rule seems to have 
been interpreted with laxity, for his 
brother-livervman, Thomas Dealtry of 
Sweetings Alley, Cornhill—Master in 
1771—was a joint impropriator of the 
coveted device. 

The sword most in demand in the 


eighteenth century was, of course, 
the small-sword which, as John Mc- 


Arthur wrote in 1784, was regarded as 


an essential part of civilised dress. 
It was an elegant but deadly little 


weapon some 40 inches long, weighing 
about a pound, and having as a rule a 
triple-edged ‘‘hollow ’’’ blade mounted 
in a silver or steel hilt, but an engraving 
made in 1755 of the interior of a sword- 
cutler’s shop (Fig. 1) shows that, as well 
as small-swords, heavier weapons such as 
hangers and broadswords were among 
the ‘“‘all sorts of Swords’’ which Mr. 
Bibb and his colleagues made and sold. 

But in addition to swords, Mr. Bibb 
mentions cuttos; what were they? 
‘The best terms will grow obsolete,’’ 
says Bob Acres in The Rivals with un- 
expected wisdom, and although “cuttoe 
hilts ’’ are described in advertisements 


in the London Gazette in 1678 and 1685, 
from which it is clear that the expression 
was well understood, the word cutto is 
not to be found either in a dictionary 
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ENGRAVING MADE IN 1755 
CUTLER’S SHOP. From the Encyclopedia of Diderot and 
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2.—(Below) TRADE CARD OF CHARLES BIBB. 
courtesy of Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Ltd. 
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published in 1707 or in four others published 
between 1775 and 1795, one of the latter being, 
of course, Johnson’s. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bibb, as an up-to- 
date tradesman, would hardly have made 
use of an archaism, but quite unconsciously 
he solves the perplexity of a generation which 
has forgotten all about cuttos by adding on his 
card a parallel statement in French, designed 
no duubt to catch the eye of some of the foreign 
gentlemen who, like M. Grosley in 1765, ven- 
tured into England to obtain materials for books 
upon our quaint manners and customs; from 
this we learn that the word cutto was no more 
than an anglicised contraction of couteau de 
chasse, or hunting-sword. 

Now, apt as the small-sword was for single 
com .at—it was thought the perfect weapon in 
its .ay—it was designed solely for the subtle 
play of the point, and elegant as it was for town 
wea asa ‘‘walking-sword,”’ its length and com- 
par: ive fragility rendered it a little unsuitable 
for 2 :ything else. For travelling, for the coun- 
try, or even for roaming the town at night, 
som ing handier had to take its place, and 
fast .. fell back upon the cutto which, indeed, 
in ( form or another, had been the country- 
gen nan’s companion from time immemorial, 
for i vas the lineal descendant of the hunting- 
kni’ of earlier days. 

ie original piece of cutlery, although 
ofte' nagnificent in decoration, was in essence 
not! g but a stout, broad-bladed and pointed 
knif .aving in its sheath sundry pockets con- 
tain’ «an array of implements used in the rites 








{ Val S 4 3 
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Pn S! Pauls Church ya rd. Hue Corner of > 
y Booklcllers Row Hronung Cheapltide Liveth \ 
NIcHoLas Crouciin SWORD CUTLER, 
that maketh & Sdleth all sorts of SwordsHang: 
Boyonets & Corslets +s ith allawanner of Belts for 
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and Hangers Sat Reafonable Rates. 








3—NICHOLAS CROUCHER’S TRADE- 
CARD. From the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


of venery. Gradually the blade narrowed and 
lengthened, the accessory instruments dwindled 
toa knife and fork invaluable for al fresco meals, 
then they disappeared altogether, leaving a 
short, light sword with a blade about 22 inches 
long which might be straight or curved, single- 
or double-edged according to the fancy of the 
Owner. 

Sometimes the blade is a plain one, more 
often it is engraved, occasionally it is an 
Oriental one adapted by someone who bought 
It, at a price, from one of John Company’s men, 
and ‘hese latter were so much prized that blades 
occur on which the watered steel of the East 
has been imitated by superficial etching. 

__ ocientific theories of defence had, in the 
eighicenth century, settled the shape of the 
Sma: -sword hilt so that it offered nothing to the 
artis except spaces of unalterable outline which 





he might embellish with 
ornament. Thecutto hilt, 
on the contrary, having 
nothing standard about 
it, left him almost perfect 
liberty as regards both 
form and decoration. So 
we find hilts of every 
possible contour, with 
solid knuckle - guards, 
chain knuckle-guards, or 
no knuckle-guards at all, 
worked in silver, in steel, 
in plain or gilded brass, 
and in shakudo bronze— 
these latter were made in 
Pekin to the order of the 
Dutch East India Com- 
pany between about 1710 
and 1720—with grips of 
plain, stained or marbled 
ivory, of ebony, of dress- 
ed or undressed horn, of 
agate, of wood covered 
with gesso or with strands 
of silver wire, or, indeed, 
of any material which 
seemed suitable for the 
purpose. 

The decoration, 
usually vocaille in style, 
ranges from the grotesque 
to the graceful, the mo- 
tives being based on the 
chase or on the classics, 
or even recalling fair 
ladies whom the owner 
may have loved and lost. 

But it must not be 
supposed that the cutto 
was no more than a de- 
lightful complement to 
country life; in the right hands, it was capable 
of sterner things. In his Reminiscences, Henry 
Angelo tells us that his father, ambushed one 
night in Paris when he was wearing nothing 
but a short hunting-sword, vanquished his 
cowardly assailant with that neatness and 
despatch which we should expect from the 
greatest 18th-century master of the sword. 

The freedom enjoyed by the designers of 
the cutto hilt resulted in such infinite 
variety that it is possible to illustrate only a 
few of the more typical ones (Fig. 4). The first 
(left) was made in either Germany or in Austria 
in the late seventeenth century. It is designed 
for a double purpose, for, while it could be used 
as a short sword in the usual manner, the 
peculiar grip, carved in ivory and shaped like 
an elongated pear, was so formed in order to 
enable the sportsman to jam it into the muzzle 
of a discharged fowling-piece so as to form a 
boar-spear. The second, with an ebony grip, 
bears on its silver knuckle-guard the maker’s 
mark of Edmond Ironside, who entered it in 
1697 and was certainly still working in 1708. 
It is fitted with a piece of a 17th-century rapier 
made in Solingen and bearing the wolf-mark of 
the Confraternity. The third, with a silver hilt 
but a plain ivory grip, came from the bench of 
Abraham Du Cellier, of Amsterdam, who made 
it about 1743. The last was made by Andrew 
Raven in 1705. It has a silver hilt and an 
undressed horn grip. 

Like the small-sword, introduced into 
England by Charles II at the Restoration, the 
cutto came to us from the Continent. It was 
always a particular favourite in France, Austria 
and Germany, where big game has always been 
more common than in England, but the work 
of the London sword-cutler vies with any which 
may have come from abroad. 

Besides that of Mr. Bibb, English names 
seen on the scabbard-lockets of cuttos include 
those of the famous John Bennett, of Thread- 
needle Street, Master in 1750; of James Cullum 
of Charing Cross, Master in 1766; of the well- 
known Kentish, of Pope’s Head Alley; and of 
course that of the doyen of the trade, old 
William Loxham of the Royal Exchange, 
Master in 1742, who died in 1780 at the age 86. 

Studying the flotsam and jetsam which tell 
us so much about the social life of the past, we 
meet with many apparent contradictions. One 
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SEVENTEENTH OR 


of them arises from the cutto, for how are we 
to reconcile its obvious refinement with the 
pictures of an uncouth squirearchy painted for 
us in the comedies and novels of its time? A 
gem of this kind would have had no appeal to 
Squire Western, for instance, and we ask our- 
selves whether he was a tvpe drawn from the 
life, or whether, because he never existed, 
Fielding found it necessary to invent him 





5.—SILVER SWORD-HILT MADE BY 
CHARLES BIBB IN 1758 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVI 








LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE-—ITI 


GEORGIAN STREET ARCHITECTURE 


Broad Street. Ludlow. is claimed here to be one of the most 


beautiful streets in any English Town. An analysis is attempted of 


the qualities defined as ~ architectural sequence” in which the beauty 
of such streets consists. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


N an earlier article I claimed Ludlow as perhaps the most 

beautiful old town in England owing to the combination there 

of picturesque landscape, romantic history and richness of 
architectural sequence to a degree scarcely found elsewhere. Some 
idea has already been given of the two former attributes. Here the 
claim under the third—to my mind the decisive—head should 
be substantiated. By architectural sequence is meant not only 
historical continuity of building but the visual effect produced by 
that continuity : the quality appealing to both eve and mind in 
a group of buildings of many ages vet composing a whole that is 
strangely satisfying. This is an aspect of town architecture not 
generally dealt with by guide and text books that note historic 
events and outstanding buildings individually. But it is the aspect 
most sought by the connoisseur of “townscape.’’ Eye and mind as 
one goes about the country are often struck by this quality (more 
frequently by its absence, or, rather, partial destruction), and it 
may be hard to decide in what the cause of attraction consists : 
whether in the harmony of colours and shapes, in a subtler balance 
of architectural forms, or in the expression of evolving purpose 
within a continuous tradition. Slow change is the essence of it, 
and it is chiefly found where rapid changes have not taken place, 
since, being in another tradition, they are almost invariably 
discordant. That is not to say that industrial architecture may 
not be picturesque in itself. 

Nor is there any reason why modern developments in an old 
town must destroy architectural sequence. But because this 
relationship is insufficiently studied, new buildings almost always 
do. Either their colour is bad, their scale at variance with the old 
scale, or they are self-assertive, or, most frequently, just ignorantly 
and insensitively designed in relation to their neighbours. In this 
respect the chain-store companies are the worst because wilful 
offenders. The importance of such a place as Ludlow, which ought 
to be a National Monument in its entirety, is that it is still 
virtually intact besides being exceptional in site and _ history. 
Owing to its great richness in this matter of architectural sequence, 


2.—BROAD GATE FROM THE FOOT OF BROAD STREET 
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LOOKING INWARDS THROUGH THE 


14th - CENTURY GATEWAY 









the art of building from the Conquest 
to 1840 can be studied better here 
than perhaps in any one place in 
England. And owing to its intact- 
ness the visitor is given not just 
the picture but the reality of an 
English town as it was before science 
replaced art as the way to do 
things. 

So far as this visual sequence 
can be adequately illustrated in an 
article, one sees it best at Ludlow in 
Broad Street—the lovely wide street 
climbing from the medieval Broad 
Gate to the baroque Butter Cross. To 
appreciate the quality fully, however, 
one needs to keep in mind the green 
rushing river below and the surround- 
ing wooded hills, the great castle: on 
its cliff, the clusters of carved tiniber 
houses, and the lurking medieval 
halls, in the sequence of which across 
the retina Broad Street is only 4 
section, if a notable one. Indeed t!ere 
is no more beautiful street, as 4 
street, in England than this. liom 
Ludford Bridge it begins climbing the 
hill, lined with pleasant but undis- 
tinguished little houses and clised 
by the grey mass of the Gatehouse —@ 
towered and battlemented structure, 
grey rough-cast, remodelled in late 
Georgian times over an older re- 
‘acing of the two mediaeval bastions 
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3.—BROAD STREET, LOOKING UPWARDS FROM ! 
BESIDE THE GATE 


E fanking the Gateway itself (Fig. 1). Beyond this dramatic 
constriction the Street widens again and, continuing to 
climb, is lined by an uninterrupted succession of perfect 


ist Georgian houses (Figs. 2 and 3) till near the top, where a 
re row of 16th-17th-century timber houses survives, their 
in upper : toreys carried over the pavement on slede- cast-iron 
ct columns (Fig. 7). Above th.ir roofs soars the great 15th- 
ist century tower of St. Lawrence’s, and, in utter contrast, 
an facing down the street the richly-wrought little stone jewel 
ce of the Butter Cross (Fig. 4). The view back from its portico 
do Fig. 5) is even more pleasing than that up. In place of 
the stepped effect of the rectangular houses climbing up, 
ce culminating in the vertical shaft of the church tower, now 
an the effect is of level cornices and roof ridges smoothly 
in falling, with the trees or the hills showing over the tops 
set of the lower ones. The downward view is closed by the 
ad Gatehouse, as the upward by the Butter Cross, but, as this 
To way we are looking south, the mass of the Gate is dark 
er, where the face of the Butter Cross shone), emphasising 
el the fact of enclosure in contrast to the spaciousness of 
\d- the Street. At its foot the Street runs between raised 
on pavements setting the houses high above the Gateway 
er (Fig. 2). With their varied levels, the fantastic shape of the 
val Gate and the trim Georgian houses stilted up as if on 
N88 pattens, the composition is as delightful as it is odd. Unlike 
a nearly all other surviving town gates, Broad Gate has not 
ore been mutilated in the interests of traffic which fortunately 
a can be diverted at the Bridge to use Old Street, the next 
m thoroughfare eastwards. 
he _ The “sequential” aspect of architecture is concerned 
lis- primarily with the relations of buildings to each other, with 
sed the design of individual buildings only as it affects that 
a relationship. Broad Street illustrates very well two questions 
re, arising out of it. One is, Why do timber and classic 
ate 
re- ':—THE BUTTER CROSS AT THE HEAD OF 


ys BROAD STREET. Architect Wm. Baker, 1743-4 
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5.—BROAD STREET. LOOKING SOUTH DOWN THE HILL 


buildings generally consort so happily? as in 
Fig. 7. The general answer is that they are com- 
plementary : the quaint broken surfaces of the 
one show up the formal qualities of the other 
and vice versa. But this is a_ particularly 
favourable example; a more monumental or 
austere classic building, or one of larger scale 

say the London Mansion House or the 
Euston Arch—would dwarf the black and 
whites into ridiculousness. The excellence of 
the Butter Cross for its position lies precisely 
in its scale being approximately the same as 
the older buildings—it is, like them, a two- 
or three-storeved house, and its portico 


6.—HOW TO CARRY THROUGH HORIZONTAL LINES ON A SLOPE. 


is related to that scale. Had its columns been 
carried up to the roof this equality of scale 
would be destroyed. Similarly, the baroque 
scrolls of its clock-face pediment, its parapet 
balls and dainty cupola echo in another key 
the indented Gothic skyline of church tower 
and Jacobean gables. It is a case of tradition 
being carried on though in another style. A 
modern building in place of the Butter Cross 
but of the same character (7.e., a public not 
commercial building) would have to embody 
these factors of scale, flatness, and verticality 
to be equally successful. If the timber build- 
ings were to be replaced, the existing height 
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would need to be preserved and the broken- 
ness of surface: a large uniform front would 
upset the whole balance and destroy the 
Butter Cross’s scale as the axial feature o/ 
the Street. An analogous problem was 
cleverly handled by Mr. Harold Falkner in 
his rebuilding of the Corn Exchange at 
Farnham. (Country LIFE, July 3, 1942.) 
The Butter Cross was designed by one 
William Baker, 1743-4. 

The other question that Broad Street 
answers well is, How to relate buildings 
ascending a slope. Two points are involved 
in this problem—usually so well handled by 

traditional builders and so 
badly by modern ones. One 
is the treatment of return 
walls and sections of houses 
of greater height than the 
others; the second the matter 
of horizontals where each 
house has a different ground 
level. 

In medieval stree’s the 
first point was got round 
very satisfactorily by :idge- 
roofs at right angles to the 
frontage, e.g. in Gui! ford 
High Street. Seen fro: the 
street, each ridge rises ¢ dove 
itsneighbourandblindr turn 
walls are largely avoide: In 
BroadStreet there are sce cel\ 
any gabled roofs. The | ild- 
ings above average | ghit 
either have hipped _ 20fs 
(which solve the probl« 1 as 
well as ridge roofs at ght 
angles); or,ason ther. to! 
Fig. 3, the returned f ¢ }s 
made a simple featu lm 
itself by the slopes of its dge 
and apex chimney. He the 
roof been flat at the le | 0! 
the ridge, say, the ret: ned 
side might have been an. ular 
and bald, like the unfort rate 
instance in St. Ja \ess 
Square, London. That : ould 
have happened in }'road 
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7.— GOTHIC, JACOBEAN AND GEORGIAN SEQUENCE 


Stree. with the house on the right of Fig. 5, 
which: ‘5 nearly twice the height of itsneighbour. 
Howe er, its dignified proportions excuse its 
great’ bulk, and the urns at the corners, of 
exact) theright size, detract the eye away from 
the b| :dreturned sides. The value of a hipped 
roof « .ong flat fagades is shown by the fine 
house n the middle of the same picture. 

\\ here houses on a slope are predomin- 
antly zabled, as at Burford, the problem of 
horizontals scarcely arises, especially if the 
fronts have bay windows. Broad Street is 
remarkable as consisting almost wholly of 
rectangular fronts yet, in spite of being on a 
slope, as giving the effect of continuous 
horizontality. There is none of that monoto- 
nous stepped effect when Victorian rows climb 
a slope. How is it done ? The answer 
here—and I believe the builders consciously 
acted on it—seems to be that, so far as 
possible, eaves, lintel and sill levels are 
carried through by the nearest corresponding 
feature on the next house above. In Fig. 6, 
for instance, the eaves of the lowest house 
are carried through by the lintels of the first- 
floor windows in the next house and by the 
sills of the first-floor windows in the next 
above that, just as the eaves of No. 2 = the 
second-floor sills of No. 3. In No. 4 (R. of 
Fig. 6) the problem is got over by the arching 
of the windows, though the shoulders of the 
top-floor windows carry on the eaves level of 
No. 3. The same system can be traced through 
in Fig. 3 and to some extent in Fig. 5. 

The architectural distinction maintained 
is remarkable, well into the nineteenth 
century (Figs. 8 and 9). The arcade 
motif in both these buildings is delightfully 
handled, though it is functional only in the 
King Street one. 

_ In Georgian times, when the district was 
still very remote, it was the custom of the 
county families of the Marches, of whom 
the head might be serving his turn as Bailiff, 
to resort to Ludlow for its “season.”” The 
Earls of Powis had their house in Dinham, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury near the church 
(Fig. 10), An exceptionally fine rain- 
water head is illustrated (Fig. 10a) from 
another house. ‘‘There was an abundance of 
prett ladies,’ wrote a visitor in 1772, 

provisions extremely plentiful and cheap 
and v-ry good company.” It was asa palimp- 
sest © this 18th-century community, beauti- 
fully ‘ntact, that Henry James saw Ludlow, 
and i) other respects the town is so little 
altere: that architectural sequence can be 
studi d and enjoyed as nowhere Ilse. 

(To be concluded). 


-PREeERUARY &:, 
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9.—THE ARCADE MOTIF APPLIED TO A REGENCY FRONT 
The arcade in Fig. 8 may replace a timbered overhang as in Fig. 7: here it was used to 
economise wall-thickness. 


10.—A QUEEN 


ANNE TOWN 


FAMILY 


HOUSE OF A COUNTY 





10(a). RAINWATER 
HEAD ec. 1690 


The two previous articles on Ludlow appeared on December 21 and 28, 1945. 
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WILD LIFE IN KENYA—V 


TANA RIVER CAMPS 


By LT.-COL. C. H. STOCKLEY 





l is hard to say where the Tana, Kenya's 
I only big river, takes its rise, for a dozen 

streams come down in a wide north and 
south fan from Mt. Kenya and the Aberdares 
and join about forty miles south of Mt. Kenya. 
They have delightful names, Thego, Thiba, 
Ragati, Rupengazi, Nyamindi, and so on, 
reminiscent of a musical and all hold 
trout in their higher courses. Then the river 
runs through foothills, tumbles over a fall, settles 
to a swift glide for 300 miles to the sea, and 
becomes the home of catfish, crocodile and hippo. 

It is the last two hundred miles which 
have drawn me half a dozen times to camp 
along the left bank, hunting wild animals with 
rifle and camera, and enjoying the many visits 
of the many birds and beasts which call in at 
any hour of the day—some of them beautiful, 
some of them strange, and all interesting. 

After leaving the foothills the Tana flows 
through wide, undulating plains, its banks 
covered with a strip of dense forest anything 
from half a mile to five miles wide between the 
river and the arid desert of »vika bush, mostly 
acacia and sansevieria. 

My last lap to the river was 
107 miles of bush road through this 
waterless country: not nice if a 
serious breakdown should occur. 

The first visitors to camp are 
invariably the glossy starlings of 
several species. They all have dark- 
blue, shining backs merging into 
black on wings and tail, and show- 
ing green in different lights. Another 
common feature is a bright vellow 
eye. Some are also blue under- 
neath, and one has the blue of the 
breast divided from the rufous 
underparts by a white line, so is 
called the imperial glossy starling, 
being “‘red, white, and blue.’’ The 
long-tailed is the biggest of them, 
and flies around camp in little 
parties, seldom venturing very near, 
but the imperial and blue-eared not 
only strut about close to the tents, 
but when disappointed in finding 
provender utter a harsh screech of 
protest, quite different from their 
usual rather musical chuckle. 


score 
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With them will certainly be, 
at least at the higher camps, the 
pied sparrow-weaver, with a white 
evebrow, which builds most untidy 
nests of dry grass, often taken 
over by a large, carnivorous bat, 
Lavia frons vex, which has the 
most prodigious ears and_ nose- 
leaf for its size of any bat I know. 
It also has a curious variation in 
the colour of its wings; sometimes 
they are rufous, sometimes cream- 
coloured or dark brown. 

If the camp is at the same place 
for more than a day, a camp 
sanitary squad of marabou storks, 
dwarf ravens, and two species of 
vultures is certain to be formed; and 
they clean up everything in the way 
of bits of meat and hide thrown out 
by careless servants. The marabou 
is easily king of this party, no 
other bird daring to_ interfere 
with the owner of so formidable 
a bill, but hooded vultures will 


TANA RIVER, 200 MILES FROM 
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CURIOUS VULTURINE GUINEA 
WITH NAKED HEAD AND NECK 


FOWL 


steal from the much bigger white- 
backed (Fig. 5), and the dwari 
raven from either; sometimes even 
from the ground between the leg: 
of the bigger birds. 

The next visitors are usually 
the monkeys, but very shy ones 
they keep much in the shade and 
the eye of the camera is a terror to 
them, so that photographs of 
guenons (Fig. 7) or mangabeys are 
rare. Baboons (the ‘ Abyssinian” 
species) often turn up and wander 
round at a very respectful distance, 
occasionally mounting an antheaj 
to indulge their curiosity. 

Almost certainly there will b: 
a little desert mongoose or tw 
about, peering carefully around tre 
trunks and over dead_ branches 
seeing what they may devoui 
When all the starlings suddenly fh 
up with grating screams it is almost 
certain that one of these little beast 
has been spotted trying for a lunc! 
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Nocturnal visitors are often neither welcome nor amusing. 
Ywice at our first Tana camp on my last safari about thirty 
elephants arrived within 25 yards of the tent. I am a light 
sleeper, but none of us knew they were coming until they were 
there, and just a soft shuffle of great padded feet drew me out 
of the tent at midnight to see dimly great dark forms moving 
slowly against patches of light between the branches. a hey 
went peacefully away, not even trumpeting, merely sighing 
deeply at the nuisance of having men camped right on their path. 

On other occasions, with thicker forest right up to the tent, 
the experience has been decidedly nerve-racking, the great 
beasts feeding right up to within five yards of my tent, so that 
| had to slip out with the rifle, go behind a stout tree, and shout 
at them for some time before they would move oft; all the time 
very uncertain whether the move might be made in my direction, 
| eopards often prowl arcund and hyenas are the most 
rsistent and annoying thieves. They will come right into the 
tent drag at a sack, or jump at a joint hanging on the 
tentpole, and it is maddening to wake up only just in time to 
see one’s joint of fresh meat, acquired after miles of walking 
and hard work, crossing a moonlit patch in the jaws of one of 
isgusting scavangers. 

stroll along the bank, especially just at the junction of the 
forest with the nvika, may produce almost anything. A giraffe 
peacefully ; a lovely lesser kudu bull walking slowly along, 
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4.—PYTHON CAMOUFLAGED IN A 10 FT. BUSH 
WAITING WITH HEAD NEAR THE GROUND FOR 
SOME ANIMAL TO PASS. = (Left) 5—A WHITE- 


BACKED WITH SOME HOODED VULTURES 
with the light patches glinting on hisspiralhorns; moved cautiously closer in, focused him, and novice get careless with these enormously 
a pack of the curious vulturine guinea fowl (Fig. threw a bit of stick at him. He raised his head powerful beasts. I met with two very bad- 








1), with naked necks and bright blue capes, or 
even a great bull elephant facing one with 
spread ears. 

My greatest find was a python (Fig. 4) 
looped over a ten-feet bush, head near to the 
ground waiting for some animal to pass under- 
neath. His skin had been recently shed and the 
chequered light on the patterned gold-brown 
and black of the glossy new one gave the finest 
colour effects I have seen on any animal. I 
took a photograph of him as he was, then 


oy 2 x 


~ 






and, as his tongue flickered in and out I pressed 
the trigger, getting one of the best pictures | 
have ever had the luck to take. 

On the whole,the greater wild beasts are 
very peaceful, though man-eating by lions is 
disturbingly on the increase down the Tana, 
owing to so much game having been shot off by 
troops during 1940 and 1941; so that the 
snuffling grunts of one of these great cats always 
makes me reach for the rifle at night. But do 
not let anything I have written make any 


tempered bull elephants, probably owing to 
being harassed by local Somalis, and a solitary 
buftalo across the river had killed six men. 


Previous articles in this series appeared oii 
June 22, 
1945. 


July 20, October 19, and November 9, 











7.—A GUENON MONKEY WITHITS LONG 
TAIL HANGING 

(Left) 6. IMPERIAL GLOSSY STARLINGS 

They have a white line between the blue 

breast and the rufous underpart 
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PINEHURST’S JUBILEE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


told us of one of the famous American 

golf tournaments, the North and South 
Open at Pinehurst, and how it had been won 
for the first time in its history by an amateur, 
against the cream of American professionals, 
save only the all-conquering Byron Nelson. 
This was interesting for its own sake, but there 
was this further interest that 1945 marked the 
jubilee of this truly remarkable place, Pine- 
hurst. Some kind and anonymous person has 
sent me a whole sheaf of copies of The Pinehurst 
Outlook. 1 found them very informative since 
I knew little about Pinehurst before except that 
it was regarded in some sort as the St. Andrews 
of America, without a visit to which a golfer 
could hardly deem himself worthy of the name. 
So I propose to pass on a little of what I have 
gleaned of its history; but first of all a word 
about that tournament. 


ie YWARDS the end of last year a telegram 


* * * 

The comparatively unknown amateur who 
beat all the professionals was Cary Middlecoft 
from Tennessee, a lieutenant in the Army Dental 
Corps (these dentists are always terrible golfers) 
who was at the time, rather ironically, a patient 
in hospital for some affection of the eye. In 
the first round he took 70 and was four 
shots behind Hogan and Densmore Shute, 
once our Open Champion, who began with 66 
apiece. 

In the second round they each took 74 
and the gallant lieutenant had taken the lead 
of them with a 69. Nobody thought that he 
could keep his place in such a field, but if any- 
body cracked it was the professionals and not 
the amateur. Early in the fourth round there 
seems to have been a critical moment when he 
had two consecutive sixes, but he did more than 
recover from that blow, for he finished in a blaze 
of threes, four of them in a row, and with a total 
of 280 won by five clear strokes from Shute. 
Here, I thought, was a new terror to be added 
to the next American Walker Cup side, but it 
appears that he proposes to play as a pro- 
fessional on the famous Winter circuit in the 
south, before settling down to work. 

* * * 


And now to some bits of Pinehurst history. 
Pinehurst is apparently still called a village, 
but it must, I think, be one in the sense of 
Coleridge’s lines : 

A cottage with a double coach-house. 
A cottage of gentility. 
It has hotels in profusion, three courses (I gather 
there were at one time four), a number of 
big houses where rich men make their Winter 
homes, and opportunities for riding, shooting 
and goodness knows what besides. However, it 
still possesses what is called the “ village green,” 
and it has this characteristic of a village that 
it belongs, apparently, to one man, the third 
successive member of the Tufts family. The 
first of them, Mr. James W. Tufts of Boston, 
had made a fortune in a far-flung business 
which had its origin in soda fountains. It 
chanced that on his way home from a visit to 
Florida he went to see the country of the 
Sandhills (with a capital S) in North Carolina. 
I gather that he was looking for some beneficent 
thing to do with his money and entered on the 
scheme with that combination of philanthropy 
and business which would so have appealed to 
Jim Pinkerton in The Wrecker. He wanted to 
help the people of the Sandhills who then had 
a very hard, bare life of it, and at the same time 
he imagined a community growing better and 
better every day and every way from the fine 
healthy air of the pine woods. It was not to be 
in any sense a sanatorium, but a place where 
people should rest and grow well. Golf had no 
place at all in the original scheme. 
x * * 


No sooner thought of than done. Mr. Tufts 
bought 5,000 acres of the sandy country. Then 
with a fine gesture he said “‘ Drive a stake there : 
that shall be the centre of the village,”’ and 


that spot is now apparently the village green 
in front of the Holly Inn. Then streets were 
plotted out : water, sewerage, electric light and 
telephones followed; a railway was made to 
Southern Pines, six miles away, and the village 
magically took shape. Two years later the 
Pinehurst Outlook, from which I am culling these 
facts, came into being. And so gradually, 
or rather swiftly, Pinehurst became a place 
where that familiar figure ‘‘the tired business 
man’”’ could amuse himself and forget his 
worries and in particular where he could play 
golf whether serious or light-hearted. 
* * * 

Everybody that is anybody, whether in 
golfing or other walks of life, seems to have 
played there at some time or another, and one 
number of the Outlook contains a fervent tribute 
to it by our old friend Chick Evans who is now 
incredibly enough, fifty-five years old. But one 
golfing name in particular belongs to the place, 
that of Mr. Donald Ross who has, I suppose, 
laid out more golf courses than any other man 
in the world. He has always had his home 
at Pinehurst, where he reigns an undisputed 
monarch over the golf. Donald Ross came from 
Dornoch and began life, as other distinguished 
golfers have done, as a joiner. Then like James 
Braid he determined to be a club-maker and, 
despite the protests of his family at this wild 
venture, he went to St. Andrews and served his 
apprenticeship in Forgan’s shop. After that, in 
1893, he went back to his native Dornoch to be 
the professional there, and then the new golfing 
world of America began to call and call in his ears. 
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It seems that he had made friends with pro- 
fessor at Harvard who encouraged him to take 
the plunge and he overcame his mother’s doubts 
by promising to build her a house at Dornoch 
out of his first year’s earnings in Ameri: 
promise which he faithfully kept. He was {j 
of all at a course called Oakley, but in 194); 
migrated to Pinehurst, which has been his 
quarters ever since. Those were very early 
in American golf and Pinehurst, by spre: jing 
the gospel of the game, had a far-reaching : ect. 
These are Mr. Ross’s own words on the su!) ‘ct - 
‘Pinehurst was absolutely the pione: jn 
American golf. While the game had been p_yeqd 
in a few places before Pinehurst was estab! - hed 
it was right here on these sandhills that th rst 
great national movement in golf was st ted. 
Men came here, took a few golf lessons, b cht 
a few clubs and went away determined to. -an- 
ise Clubs.’’ Naturally enough they thou; = of 
their original teacher to lay those new c:  rses 
out, and in fact Mr. Ross has now laid oi 60) 
courses and is still hard at it with a little n 
of eighteen new ones on his hands. 


* * * 


Incidentally, when golf first came to !ine- 
hurst the greens were of sand and remoined 
so, I fancy, for some time; but then some green- 
keeping genius discovered that grass could be 
made to grow and the sand greens disappeared, 
The Tufts family, now in its third generation, 
still devotes itself to looking after this astonish- 
ing place, and the reading about it all has filled 
me with awe. If it was Mr. Robert Harlow 
who sent me that noble bundle of papers——and 
I think it may have been—I hereby return him 
my best thanks. He has made me feel that my 
golfing education is sadly incomplete, but, at 
any rate, like the gentleman in the poem who 
beheld the Hebrides, I can now behold Pinehurst 
in my dreams. 


THE USEFUL LIME TREE 


By ALEXANDER L. HOWARD 


The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land. 


—Felicia Dorothea Hemans (1793-1835) 


wrote ‘‘of the lime, at dewy eve diffusing 
To us all the very name brings 
long avenues of this 
lovely tree, of its delicate, hanging flowers, and 
the buzzing of bees in the heavy July air. 


odours.”’ 
vivid recollections of 


L the eighteenth century the poet Cowper 


Throughout England, in the days of 
Cowper, many lime avenues could be found 
leading from lake or park gates to some stately 
house. Fortunately there are still some existing 
to-day. At Cassiobury Park, Watford, Hertford- 
shire, once the seat of the Earl of Essex, a 
beautiful example still stands. Moreover, in 
the house until a few years ago, there was a 
very fine piece of carved work executed in lime 
wood by Grinling Gibbons. Another fine speci- 
men mentioned by Strutt is the celebrated lime 
avenue at Moor Park, Hertfordshire, formerly 
the seat of the Duchess of Monmouth. This has 
also been spared and is now called Moor Lane, 
Rickmansworth. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that the lime tree owes 
its reputation largely to these dignified and 
beautiful avenues, many of which have either 
disappeared or fallen into neglect and decay. 
They first became fashionable during the reign 
of Charles I and continued to enjoy justifiable 
popularity for 250 years. Since then its 
planting, either singly or in avenues, has been 
sadly neglected. 


Throughout Germany, France, Russia, 
Holland, Denmark and Switzerland from the 
latter half of the fifteenth century /inden trees 
were warmly appreciated and cultivated in 
avenue form beside roads and canals, as well as 
in gardens. The more thrifty people of these 
countries not only enjoyed their shade and scent 


but took full advantage of their bark, leaves and 
flowers for domestic and medicinal uses. 


Among the large number of species in this 
country four varieties are most prominent, and 
can be found widely distributed in parks and 
gardens, singly and in groups. They are the 
small-leaved (Tilia cordata); the large-leaved 
(T. platyphyllos); the common lime (T. vulgaris) ; 
and the white lime (T. tomentosa). These, as 
well as many lesser-known varieties, have 
become so mixed that it is difficult for the 
ordinary observer to distinguish between them, 
In many places, of course, the small-leaved lime, 
considered indigenous to this country, pre- 
dominates. All have a smooth, green trunk, 
which in later years becomes fissured, and bear 
a noble crown, somewhat pyramidal in habit, 
with a wealth of graceful limbs and rich fo iage 
of bright green, heart-shaped leaves, with 
delicate and fragrant flowers. 


** * 


The lime has a very long life, of per .aps 
1,000 years or more, but it begins to ‘os » its 
full beauty after about 150-200 years. \r und 
the base of the majority of lime trees a st ong 
growth of small shoots springs from the rc »\ ind 
often reaches a considerable height. Al . ugh 
some other trees, including the ash and \ » ut, 
also have this peculiarity and produce wi are 
called “‘burrs,”’ the lime, while its growth i ore 
vigorous in the same manner, does not d__lop 
a useful burr. The bark grows in and de 2ys 
its value. The burr formation can be use aly 
if in-bark is almost entirely absent. ves 
thought that only one variety of the lim -ree 
produces this result but my experience doc. not 
confirm his view. Another notable quali © of 
the lime is well recognised and comment: on 
by Strutt, namely its numerous strong bs 
which can withstand the fiercest gales. 


An interesting feature of the lime is hat 
it is possible, as in the case of willow, to : ‘ant 
it in sets. To do this a tree already grown t: the 
height of 6 ft. to 8 ft. is uprooted and the root 
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is cut off; a hole is made in the 
sround; and the pole is pushed in 
to a depth of 2 ft. Thus can the 
selected trees be brought to an 


even height and size, and under 
suitable conditions they will con- 
tinue to grow. 


[his practice has been followed 


in the establishment of avenues. 
Not only does it ensure uniformity 
in heicht but it brings the avenue 
to pé etion sooner than could be 
accom lished with any other kind 
of tree Evelyn, in the seventeenth 
centur’’, had discovered this advan- 
tage, he points out: “It may 
be ple: ted as big as one’s leg, and 
its h topped at about six or 
eight t bole (trunk), thus it will 
becon of all others, the most 
prope nd beautiful for walks, as 
prod an upright body, smooth 
and 1 bark, ample leaf, sweet 


bloss the delight of bees, and 

a 20 shade at the distance of 

eight or twenty-five feet.” 
Londoners of to-day 


will | irprised to know that the 
area led Limehouse (originally 
Lime st, meaning  lime-wood) 
was alled on account of the 
man\ ne trees planted in the 
distri In the latter part of the 
eighte th century and early in the 
ninet’ th many wealthy City 
merch its made their homes be- 
tween .ldgate and the East India 
Dock Their stately mansions, 
surrou. led by parks, covered this 
whole rea, down to the banks of 
the Ti. mes. It was customary for 
these; 9.sperous gentlemen to walk 
down » lane to the docks, where 


they « uld watch with pride their 


A PLEA FOR MORE 
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rich cargoes arriving in ships from 
the East Indies. 

Pliny, writing nearly 2,000 
years ago about the wood of the 
lime, refers to its lightness and the 
use as writing material of its inner 
bark, known as /ibery, from which is 
derived our word library. 

The wood, which is light straw 
coloured, has a_ close, compact 
grain and, when seasoned, stands 
extremely well under all conditions. 
In davs gone by it was a favourite 
of wood carvers and in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Kensington, 
may be seen two beautifully-carved 
oval plaques of the period of 
Henry IV. In this country the 
uses of the wood, which have been 
seriously limited for want of sup- 
plies, have been mainly in_ the 
construction of pianos and other 
musical instruments, and in cutting 
boards of shoemakers and curriers. 
It is also said that for artificial 
limbs it has proved satisfactory. 

We are told that in Sweden 
the inner bark is used by fishermen 
for making nets, and in Russia for 
the manufacture of the upper parts 
of shoes and in the making of mats. 
Even to-day so-called Russia mats 
are known to most housewives. 

Either as an ornamental tree, 
planted singly, in groups or as an 
avenue, the lime has become a 
cherished British institution. When 
we consider the break-up of 
large estates, and the future of 
these once-beautiful places so be- 
loved by their owners, we hardly 
dare to hope that the lime will once 
more flourish abundantly in Great 
Britain. 


ATHLETES 


By LIEUT.-COL. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


N =tockholm recently the International 
[> teur Athletic Federation met in full 
session for the first time since 1939. Many 
important decisions were taken. Great Britain 
was represented by Mr. E. J. Holt, the honorary 
secretary of the Amateur Athletic Association. 
All members of the committee were urged 
to start at once to prepare for the Olympic 
Games of 1948. These, it is believed, will take 
place in London, which last had the privilege 
of staging such a festival in 1908. Preparations 
are in hand already for the holding of European 
championships this year, and Mr. Avery 
Brundage, who was present in Stockholm on 
behalf of the United States, was asked to 
explore the possibility of arranging Pan- 
\merican, South American and Central Ameri- 
an championships also this year. 

After the war of 1914-18 enemy nations 
vere not readmitted to international contests 
itil 1928. It will be interesting to see how 
lara similar policy will obtain now peace has 
ome again. Meanwhile, an invitation has been 
issued to the Athletic Federation of Soviet 
Russia to become a member of the I.A.A.F. If 
they do so, there are likely to be some surprising 
performances both at the European champion- 
‘hips and the Olympic Games—from which the 
\.S.S.R. has previously stood apart—for the 
Russians have grown very good in athletics. 
he institution of various sets of games in 
the western hemisphere should also have strong 
fepercussions, for Latin-America has improved 
vastly in all forms of sport since, in the Olympic 
Games, J. C. Zabala (the Argentine) won the 
marathon ; M. Plaza (Chile) finished second a 
year carlier; and S. Toribio (Philippines) tied 
lor second place in the high jump but was 
place third on the jump-off. There has been, 
alread , some talk of sending British teams, 
tepres ntative of a wide range of sports, on tour 
‘n the South American Republics. 


\ anwhile, with a great revival of inter- 
| athletics right on our doorstep, Great 
will need to set her athletic house in 


Natior 
Britai 


order, for we have not done too well in either 
the European or Olympic Games in the past. 
Honours at the first post-war European cham- 
pionships are likely to be divided between 
Finland and Sweden, unless Russia comes in. 

For the present, the United States is likely 
to remain the main point-scoring factor at the 
Olympic Games, ten celebrations of which have 
been held since the re-inauguration in 1896. 
The programme has been varied many times, 
but was finally stabilised, so far as track and 
field athletics are concerned, in 1932. Of the 
events now held, first places have been taken 
as follows: United States, 108 times; Finland, 22; 
Great Britain, 21; Canada, 5; Sweden, 5; 
South Africa, 4; Japan, 4; Irish Free State, 3; 
France, 3; Germany, 3; the Argentine, 3; and 
1 each by Australia, Greece, New Zealand and 
Norway. 

We British people have always prided our- 
selves on our all-round ability in sport, but since 
the establishment of organised amateur athletics 
about the middle of the last century we have 
done little, or nothing, to prove our boasted 
prowess in this respect. In 1912 there was 
established an Olympic pentathlon, comprising 
the long-jump, javelin, 200 metres sprint, 
discus and 1,500 metres run, all decided upon 
the same day. This gave the lighter type of 
athlete an admirable opportunity to show his 
skill as a jumper, thrower, sprinter and distance 
runner. In the same year there was founded at 
Stockholm an Olympic decathlon, comprising 
100 metres, long-jump, shot-put, high-jump, 
and 400 metres on the first day; and, on the 
ensuing day, 110 metres hurdles, discus, pole- 
vault, javelin and 1,500 metres. This gives the 
heavy-weight field events man the opportunity 
to prove his prowess and constitutes the supreme 
athletic test of all in skill, strength, speed and 
endurance. 

It is, moreover, significant that Great 
Britain, with her wealth of great all-round Irish- 
men, has taken no interest—indeed, has rarely 
been represented—in these best of all athletic 





contests, whereas the United States, Finland 
and Sweden, which have won the major portion 
of Olympic individual championships and rank 
as the premier nations on the world’s record list, 
have scored places in the Olympic pentathlon 
thus: Sweden, 1, 2 and 3; Finland, first twice 
and third once; and the United States, second 
and third once. In the decathlons the United 
States has scored three firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds; Finland one first and two second 
places; and Sweden occupied all three premier 
places in 1912. All-round championships are 
held annually in all three countries. 


An English decathlon championship was 
instituted just before the recent war and the 
best results have been, F. R. Webster (C.U.A.C.) 
5,170 points in 1936, and T. L. Lockton 
(O.U.A.C.) 5,513 points in 1938, as compared 
with the world’s record of 7,900 points held by 
Glen Morris, of the United States. 

Greater popularity for all-round contests 
would, however, solve most of our athletic 
problems and raise considerably our standard 
of individual performance. The award of a 
Victor Ludorum Cup at most of our public 
schools has, for instance, become exceedingly 
unpopular, simply because the very numerous 
competitions involved place too great a strain 
on a growing lad within the space of a couple 
of hours on a single afternoon. But if the cup 
were given for success in the properly-balanced 
programme of a pentathlon, both at the indivi- 
dual schools and the public schools champion- 
ships, no harm would be done and our standard 
would undoubtedly improve. 


The same thing would apply to the encour- 
agement of decathlon contests as _ national 
championships; in the Services; at Oxford and 
Cambridge; and among the provincial univer- 
sities and colleges which constitute the Univer- 
sities’ Athletic Union. There is no more 
sporting event than a decathlon and no better 
way to succeed in a single event than to attain 
strength, skill and endurance in all ten events. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GREEN FACE 
OF ENGLAND 


IK,—-Now that peace, however im- 

perfect, is here again, may we not 

hope that certain projects may again 
be seen in a sane perspective ? 

Plans are well on the way for the 
flooding of many acres of good agri- 
cultural land in North Staffordshire to 
augment the water supply of Leicester 
Corporation. 

While no one would wish in any 
way to monopolise so divine a blessing 
as pure water, one knows there must 
be alternative sites, sites less costly in 
conversion and needing not the ruth- 
lessness apparent in so many of these 
public schemes. 

No one who has travelled in the 
hills and dales of Derbyshire can 
believe that the recently opened 
Ladybower reservoir could not have 
been planned without the ruthless 
destruction of the village of Ashopton. 

By the same token thousands of 
acres of the best agricultural land have 
been torn up for the getting of open- 
cast coal. 

These acres the experts say— 
quite erroneously to my mind—will 
be restored as productive as before. 

But dare they say how much per 
ton, say 20,000 tons of opencast coal 
have cost? We need coal, but we also 
need milk and beef, and it is surely 
time that the pleasure of cutting 
through all opposition be denied some 
of those who may for one reason or 
another have certain powers vested in 
them. 

Apart from the economic side, can 
we not soon hope for some consider- 
ation of the human values? 

One is reminded again of Long- 
fellow’s Arcadian Farmers, “Alike 
were they free from fear, that reigns 
with the tyrant, and envy, the voice 
of republics.”—KENNETH V. Howe, 
Hall Green House, Tean, Staffordshire, 


BUMBLE BEES’ COMMON 
SENSE 
From Sir John Headlam. 
S1r,—I am a very regular reader of 
Major Jarvis’s Countryman’s Notes. 
and was reminded by his reference to 
bumble bees in Country LIFE of 
January 4, of an incident which 
certainly showed their possession of 
both decision and rapidity of action, 
and may, therefore, be of interest to 
your readers. 

Walking round my garden I hap- 
pened to kick over a half-rotted log, 
when out burst a cloud of bumble bees. 
My first emotion was alarm, as they 
swarmed round my stockings, but I 
soon realised that their interest was 
entirely on repairing the damage. 
They swept on to the lawn and set to 
work mowing—and = carrying—the 
grass. Within less time than it take 
to write this they had covered their 
exposed nest with a perfectly con- 
structed thatched roof of blades of 
a picture of neat workmanship. 

I was much struck by the in- 
stantaneous decision as to the right 
course in the sudden emergency, and 
the way in which it was communi- 
cated to the whole community.— 
Joun HeEapiam, Shropshire Club, 
Shrewsbury. 


THE WOOD-PIGEON’S 
coo 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Riviere’s 
letter about the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, particularly the last paragraph 
regarding the number of phrases these 
birds sing. In Northumberland three 
is the most common number, then four 
and I often hear two. In addition, I 
have since March, 1944, heard five on 
twenty-one occasions and quite ex- 
ceptionally I heard seven on August 


grass 


THE LADY CRICKETER, 1785 


Another 18th-Century Cricketer 


See letter: 


3 of that year. It is of interest that 
generally speaking the greater the 
number of phrases the quicker are they 
repeated and there is, I think, no doubt 
that each bird has its own type of song 
to which it adheres. There is, needless 
to say, considerable variation in the 
number of phrases sung by some birds, 
but in my experience it is usually 
possible to put a bird into its category, 
i.e., it is a two-phrase bird or a three- 
phrase bird, etc. Another point of 
interest is the possibility that the song 
may vary in different parts of the 
country.—H. Tutry, Wellfield, Aln- 
mouth, Northumberland. 


ANOTHER 18th-CENTURY 
CRICKETER 

From Sir Ambrose Heal 
Sir,—Since the publication in 
Country LIFE of the article An 
18th-Century  Cricketey many _ in- 
teresting letters have been received 
which throw some light upon the 
origin, and subsequent use, of the 
engraving which illustrated it. 


The representation 
of this elegantly attired 
batsman entitled 
“Oxfordshire Cricket 
Club” was, for many 
years during the last 
century, made use of 
upon invitations to the 
annual ball given at 
Watlington. I am _ in- 
formed by Colonel A. V. 
Spencer that the side 
was drawn from among 
the gentlemen of Oxford- 
shire who played in the 
park at Wheatfield 
House, Tetsworth, dur- 
ing the life-times of his 
father and his grand- 
father. They continued 
to hold their matches 
there up till about fifty 
years ago when the club 
came to an end. 

I am indebted to 
Mr. E. Rockley Wilson 

a name well known in 
the cricketing world 
for telling me of an early 
impression of this same 
engraving, dated 1787, 
which is in his fine col- 
lection of prints connec- 
ted with the game. He 
has been kind enough to 
present me with a copy 
of another engraving 
from his collection 
which he allows me 
to reproduce here. 
This forms an engaging pendant to 
the “Oxfordshire Cricket Club” print, 
being likewise set in an oval frame 
around which is the legend ‘The 
Ladies’ Cricket Club, 1785.’’ The 
figure of the lady cricketer is curiously 
similar in pose to that of the man in 
the companion picture and the setting 
of the scene in each is almost identical 
except that the lady’s wicket is of 
the two-stump type and of a definitely 
rustic make. Mr. Wilson points out 
the resemblance between this one 
and the cricketing lady portrayed in 
the well-known colour print published 
by Carington Bowles in 1778 entitled 
“Miss Wicket and Miss Trigger’’; 
the latter being a _ sportswoman 
complete with gun. 

The information received from the 
above-mentioned, as well as from 
other helpful correspondents, makes 
it appear that the date which I ten- 
tatively suggested for the ‘‘Oxford- 
shire Cricket Club” engraving of 
“round about 1785”’ was not far off 
the mark. I am told that the earliest 
Oxfordshire county matches which 


Oe ae 


have been recorded’ were 
against Berkshire in 1779 anc 178}. 
—AMBROSE HEAL, Baylin’s ‘ayy 
Knotty Green, Beaconsfield, B hing. 
hamshire. 


THE FLYING DUTCH 
IN LONDON 


Sir,—I feel that many of your «ders, 
apart from racing men and blo: stock 
breeders, will be interested t\ know 
that one of the finest pictures Brit- 
ish Sporting Art, is now on W in 
London for the first time for early 
50 years. It is the spirited pair ‘ng by 
J. F. Herring, Senior, of The “lying 
Dutchman, the wonderful hor ©» Who 
won the Derby, St. Leger, Asc’. Gold 
Cup and many other prizes. > Was 
only beaten once in his brillian areer 
and that was when his jock ~ was 
drunk. 

The picture shows The Du 


aved 


hing. 


{AN 


hman 


galloping on Newmarket Hea > with 


his jockey, Marlowe, up. It is | illiant 
in colouring and action and m asures 
8 feet by 4 feet. It hung for son.c time 
in Herring’s own house, M: \pham 
ark, Kent. Later it was ow:ed by 
that famous sporting  perscuality 
Caroline Duchess of Montros:, who 
raced as ‘‘Mr. Manton.”’ At he: death 
it fetched the highest price of all her 
pictures and was bought by Mr. james 
E. Platt, owner of the great sire 
Kendal. He lent it to the Victorian 
Era Exhibition, held in London in 1897. 

After that it hung for many years 
at Egerton House, Newmarket, where 
lived Dick Marsh, trainer to King 
Edward VII and King George V 
Lord Harewood owned it for a time. 

Now it is the property of Mr 
Geoffrey D. S. Bennett, the hackney 
horse expert and amateur judge of 
sporting pictures who, it will be re- 
membered, sold Mr. Walter Hutchin- 
son, the publisher, the nucleus of the 
collection of sporting pictures which 
Mr. Hutchinson intends as the begin- 
ning of a British National Sporting 
Gallery. The Flying Dutchman is now 
on view by permission at 12, Berkeley 
Street, W.1, the showrooms of [Eustace 
Watkins Ltd., and is well worth a visit 
by anyone interested in the elder 
Herring’s work. 

It is worth recalling that The 
Flying Dutchman was a brown colt 
foaled in 1846 by Bay Middleton from 
Barbelle by Sandbeck. He was bred 
by Mr. H. Vansittart, who so! him, 
before his racing career, to the !arl of 
Eglinton. 

As a two-year-old he ws un- 
beaten, running five times and w ‘nning 
£4,295. 


In 1849 he won the Derby «1d St. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, BY J. F. HERRING, SENIOR 


See letter: The Flying Dutchman in London 
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Leger, 2!so the Belvoir Stakes at New- 
market. In this year, including for- 
feits and walk-overs, he won £12,105. 
\s a four-year-old, he won the 
\scot Gold Cup (called for that year 
the Emperor of Russia’s Plate) by 
eight lengths from Jerico and the 
vreat mare Canezou. 
~~ At Goodwood, he won a sweep 
value £1,505, beating Vatican by 
ten lengths, but at Doncaster he was 
peaten by half a length for the Cup by 
Voltige that year’s winner of the 















Derby and St. Leger, who was carry- 
ing 7 7 lb. against his own 8 st. 
12 lb. 5 was the only defeat in his 
prilliat areer and was solely owing 
to his key being drunk and ignor- 
oe his iner’s orders. 





li 51 the two horses met in a 
r two miles for £1,000 at the 





match 














York | ng Meeting, and here The 
Dutchn 2, giving 8% Ib. to his rival, 
von e by a length. 

I Flying Dutchman’s _ total 
yinnil imounted to £19,665. Mar- 
lowe I him every time he ran. 

In %52, The Flying Dutchman 
was ex. ted to France where he did 
sreat t s at the stud, and did much 
to kee he strain of Herod flowing 
in tha uuntry. His best son was 
Dollar e of Salvator who got Os- 
sian. “ line is to be found strongly 
represe 2d in Mieuxcé to-day. 





Ir is country The Dutchman 
1 in the list of winning sires 
inster in 1859, and, in 1860 





was s¢ 


to Nev 














and 1 to Stockwell. He sired 
Blink iny, dam of Hawthornden, 
winner the St. Leger and Katherine 
Logie, n of Bothwell, winner of the 
[wo T. usand Guineas, but he is of 
the ver utmost importance in British 
pedigre through having sired Flying 
Duches dam of Galopin, sire of the 
great Simon.—J. WENTWORTH 
Day, J: vave House, Herongate, Brent- 
ood, I ¥. 






A BLOW FROM A 
PHEASANT 


SIR » following incident occurred 








inalan leading to this village recent- 
ly and | wondered if it is a unique 
experieiice. 





While cycling along the lane a 













friend mine was struck on the fore- 
head by a pheasant, which rose over 
the hedve, struck her, and sailed over 
the hedge on the other side of the lane 
into a wood, where it alighted. My 
friend was, not unnaturally, somewhat 
startled !—JoycE SELIGMAN, Wood- 





lands Cottage, Ibstone, High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire. 


COUNTRY GAMES 
sik,—It would be, I suggest, interest- 
ing if the writer of your article on 

untry games, or any other reader, 
mld tell us how it occurs so regularly 
that the games of marbles and tops 
still popular throughout the country) 
te “in season’”’ in early Spring each 
var.—B. W. Youn, Constitutional 
(b, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, 


BIRDS OF THE CAIRN- 
GORMS 

‘1R,—In completing a systematic list 
{the birds of the Cairngorm Hills I 
should be grateful for any records your 
readers may care to send me. Date, 
ality, altitude, and numbers would 
 helpful.—RicHarp PERRY, Drum- 
suish, Kingussie, Inverness-shire. 


THE SEVERN 
CORACLE-MAN 


‘IR,—To those who remember the 
skilful and daring watermen of the 
racles, your excellently illustrated 
ticle revives many happy memories. 

I l\elieve these men had a little 
{the oman pioneer in their nature; 


































































































































































0 feat too hazardous or dangerous, 
tisk Loo great, if of service to their 
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W. ha twenty to thirty feet rise 

































































| the swift-flowing Severn, huge 
trees, t nber and cattle and occasion- 
tv a .uman body caught in the 
llood, vated down. The expert 
coracle man would be _ paddling 
about lite complacently, dodging 
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THE HASTINGS NET HOUSES 


See letter: 


the wreckage, bringing some ashore. 
Perhaps the most notable of these 
days was Thomas Rogers of Iron- 
bridge, popularly known and much 
respected as Tommy Rogers. What a 
genial, good-natured type of British 
waterman! As champion coracle- 
man and builder for miles, his entry 
in competitive events at the fétes, 
and later the regatta, was a consider- 
able attraction, he invariably being 
the popular winner in the coracle 
races. The prize was the Society’s 
gold medal (a golden sovereign), which 
usually came into the pocket of Mr. 
Thomas Rogers, as winner, for a short 
time only. His many friends drank 
his health, mostly at his expense. 
His sturdy figure, genial character 
and attitude to the vounger genera- 
tion made him a very popular figure 
with the boys, who greeted him with 
much respect as Mr. Rogers, to which 
he replied “I’m Tommy Rogers.” 
No better type of Englishman 
either built or paddled a coracle since 
the days of the Romans.—J. G. 
MowBRAY-JEFFREY, Hereford. 


A THREAT TO OLD 
HASTINGS 


S1r,—The Hastings, Sussex, Borough 
Council have a plan to build a huge 


A Threat to Old Hastings 


amusement park and to extend the 
promenade with a road across the 


beach. If this project is carried 
through it will mean that the ancient 
wooden houses built on the shingle 
will have to be taken down. 

These tall buildings make an 
unusual picture and always attract 
the attention of visitors to the ancient 
town. They are very strange erec- 
tions of great age and are used by the 
fishermen for the drying and storage 
of their fishing-nets. Some idea of 
their height can be judged from the 
figures in the foreground in my photo- 
graph.—J. D. R., Darlington, Durham. 


A REMARKABLE TAZZA 


Sir,—I feel sure you would like to 
see the enclosed photograph of a 
remarkable and lovely alms dish 


recently acquired by York Minster. 
This silver-gilt tazza, which the Dean 
of York ascribes to a Continental 
source (Dutch or South German), c. 
1675, bears a finely wrought repoussé 
design—in the bowl—showing Paul on 
the Isle of Melita (Malta). The Apostle 
is bringing his faggot to the fire, and 
the crowd fall back as they see the 
viper on his wrist. The consternation 
on the sailors’ faces is well expressed ; 


indeed, the whole scene, with the 





ST. PAUL AND THE VIPER 


See letter : 


A Remarkable Tazza 
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wrecked ship in the background, is 
most vividly portrayed. 

On the knop of the stem, strange 
to say, three Greek gods are repre- 
sented : Hermes with his wand, -Escu- 
lapius with his cock, and Pallas Athene 
with her owl. Regarding these deities 
the Dean (who kindly allowed me to 
take the photograph) says: “‘ Obviously 
the craftsman, with a most ingenious 
and truly Renaissance mind, put these 


Hellenic deities on a level with Old 
Testament characters as ‘types’ of 
St. Paul and his work 
““And they called Paul Mer- 
curius because he was the chief 


speaker’ (Acts XIV, 12). 

“ Esculapius the Healer, in 
virtue of Acts XXVIII, 8-9 (St 
Paul heals the father of Publius and 
the sick islanders). 

‘Pallas Athene, presumably 
because the inhabitants of Melita 
worshipped, like the Athenians, an 
unknown God, until the Apostle 
changed their minds.”’ 

G. BERNARD Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


COCKPIT OR LODGE 
Sirk,—With regard to the phctograph 


Cockpit or Lodge at St. Donats, in a 
recent issue, about which Mrs. Dorothy 


Hamilton Dean writes: ‘“‘No one 
seems to know which it might be 
The Editor’s suggestion with 


reference to this is correct, and as the 
owner I can state that it was the first 
Lodge leading to St. Donats Castle 
and was built about the date he men- 
tions.—G. S. NICHOLL CARVE, Nash 
Manor, Cowbridge, Glamorgan. 


FIGURES IN CHEESE 
Sir,—Your long-awaited copy of 
Country LiFe has just appeared in 
our Mess and I was much interested 
to read your correspondent’s letter on 
figures in cheese. I have met similar 
figures in as different places as 
Taranto and Ancona, and I am quite 
prepared to believe that the method 
of moulding figures from 
universal throughout Italy 

I wonder if your correspondent 
understands the significance of these 
figures. The cockerel represents the 
Nativity, and the lamb, I imagine, the 
Lamb of God. 

I well remember my father bring- 
ing home similar figures from Italy 
many years ago, but I am afraid they 
succumbed to the elements one par- 
ticularly hot Summer, so perhaps your 
reader will be forewarned and keep 
hers in a state of refrigeration 
W. GrRoomeE (F/Lt.), 680 Squadro) 
R.A.F., M.E.F. 


A MOUNTAIN SHRINE 
Sir,—As the owner of a cottage and 
derelict mill in the valley below the 
church of Partrishow (or Patfrisio 
and alongside the ‘‘ Bishop’s bridge”’ 
(Pontesgob, spelled variously—even 
Pontyspig in an English map !) may I 
be allowed to supply a brief footnote 
to M. Wight’s interesting article, A 
Mountain Shrine. 

Unfortunately, the carving of the 
screen shown in your admirable illus- 
tration had been considerably muti- 
lated (not by iconoclasts but by 
tourists and other vandals), and is 
now restored, I think, under Mr. 
Car6ée’s direction. Quite properly, no 
attempt was made to render the 
repairs in any way deceptive, and 
some of them can be seen very clearly 
in the illustration. For the statement 
that the cross in the churchyard 
“dates from about 1300,’’ I should 
substitute “‘from the fifteenth cen- 
tury.”’ 

The tabernacle head has _ been 
appropriately restored in the style of 
that period. Clustered around the 
cross may be seen a number of the 
highly characteristic local tombstones. 
They are of remarkable interest be- 
cause they set at naught most of the 
commonly accepted notions about the 
evolution of styles. The ‘‘Charles I] 


cheese is 


type’’ with confronted cherubs’ heads 
and naive baroque ornament will be 
found persisting right down to the end 
century ; 


of the eighteenth while 
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extraordinary rustic renderings of neo- 
classic decoration occur on head-stones 
well into Victoria’s reign. A volume on 
head-stones, arranged on a regional 
basis, is long overdue, and to such a 
study, particularly valuable because of 
the irrefutable dated evidence they 
afford, Monmouthshire and Brecon 
should make a notable contribution. 
The dating of buildings in this 
remote district is by no means easy, 
and in a comparison with more 
sophisticated areas a liberal allowance 
for ‘‘time-lag’’ must be made. Sir 
Cyril Fox, director of the National 
Museum of Wales, had nearly com- 
pleted a most fascinating investiga- 
tion, which will show that glazing 
was not generally introduced in 
Monmouthshire until the seventeenth 
century was far advanced. Many of 


the farm-houses and cottages still 
retain, besides clear evidence of the 


pre-glazing arrangements in_ their 
generation, another interesting feature 
which must once have been almost 
universal. The living-room is divided 
from the kitchen beyond by an oak 
screen with wide panels housed in 
massive uprights. In my cottage we 


discovered such a screen so com- 
pletely concealed behind layers of 
canvas and paper that its very 


existence was unsuspected. The cham- 
fered uprights finish on _ pseudo- 
Gothic stops, but the screen is cer- 
tainly contemporary with the building, 
which dates from the seventeenth 
century—perhaps after the first half. 





THE CAROUSAL 


(Middle) COUNTRY SCENE 


A Reminder of England 


See letter: 


The © Bishop’s bridge” is also of this 
period, and is fully worthy of the 
lovely stream which it spans. It 
owes its escape from the disastrous 
process of widening and reconstruc- 
tion to the small amount of traffic 
on this by-road to Crickhowell ; and 
pace M. Wright’s hopes for a larger 
population, may the traffic at this 
point long remain small. There is, I 
make bold to say, no tract of country 
so wild and completely inviolate 
within an equally short distance of 
London, a mere 150 miles. A few 
villas and bungalows scattered about 
the Llanthony and Grwyne Valleys 
and their character will be gravely 
impaired. It is good to know that 
there is a proposal to schedule the 
whole of this area as a National Park. 

RALPH Epwarps, Suffolk House, 
Chiswick Mall, W.A. 


A BADGER’S CRIME 
Sir,—A large male badger was shot 
by my gardener here early in Decem- 
ber; he weighed over 30 lb. and was 
in perfect condition. For a long time 
he and his family had been working 
locally, destroying chickens, etc., and 
this particular Friday morning he got 
through the wire netting and, by 
using his teeth and claws, eventually 
got into the house where nine hens 
were roosting. He then proceeded to 
suck the eggs out of seven hens, 
leaving two, who were naturally 
petrified with fear, still running round 
the house. Having thoroughly fed 
himself he tried to get out by the hole 
he had come in at, but having got 
such a huge meal, he couldn’t get 
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OLD COOPERS’ AND WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS’ TOOLS : ONLY ONE 
STILL IN USE 
See letter: Bygone Tools from Suffolk 


through and the gardener spotted 
him and shot him stone dead in the 


head, notwith- 
standing the 
presence of the 
other two hens left alive. The car- 
casses were terribly torn and muti- 
lated, but having taken a piece of 
flesh from one or two of his victims, 
he made no attempt to bite them in 
the neck as a fox does. 

I should like to have sent a snap- 
shot of him, but unfortunately he was 
removed on Saturday to be skinned, 
etc. He was a beautiful specimen 
with the typical pig’s nose, very sharp 
teeth, and terrific claws, and I should 
think if he had been in a tight corner 
would have given a good account of 
himself with terriers—R. V. K. F 
Surrey. 


*» 


{Although the average badger is a 
harmless, inoffensive inhabitant of the 
countryside, occasional rogues raid 
poultry pens and bring their respect- 
able relatives into bad odour. We have 
heard of very similar cases before. Such 
criminals deserve the fate that befell 
this one.—Ep.] 


HAPPY FAMILIES 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 
article in Country LIFE on the old 
game of Happy Families, and especi- 
ally in the statement that the original 
drawings were by Tenniel. 

The writer also refers to County 
Cards, and to others which bore repre- 
sentations of pictures in the National 
Gallery. In this connection, it may 
interest your readers to know that I 
have a game called The Sovereigns of 
England, consisting of cards with por- 
traits of all the kings and queens from 
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William I to Victoria. This game was 
also published by John Jaques and 
Son, Hatton Garden. Whether it is 
still published I do not know, but I 
have never come across it. Mine has 
been in my possession between forty 
and fifty years.—G. S. HEwIns (Rev.), 
The Rectory, Exhall, Alcester, Warwick- 
shire. 


BYGONE TOOLS FROM 
SUFFOLK 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of an 
interesting collection of tools of the 
coopers’ and wheelwrights’ crafts, 
from an old workshop at Westleton, 
Suffolk. At the top left-hand is a 
wooden brace—now obsolete—known 
colloquially as a ‘“‘sway’’; which is 
more evidence of the countryman’s 
directness in naming an article, since 
that is the motion necessary to its use. 
Below are two bung-borers, and, in 
between, an augur. 

Then, right, comes a hand-made 
spoke-shave; while, left, is a rotary 
plane used for trimming snathes or 
scythe handles. The central 
object is a gauge for marking the point 
on the spokes to which the felloes 
must fit in order to gain the complete 
circle. It is used by inserting the top 
dowel member into the hub and 
swinging the stick round so that the 
adjustable pointer marks the circle 
on the spokes. 

To its right is an appliance for 
pinching the spokes together to fit 


into the holes 
made in the 
felloes. The 


two remaining implements are mould- 
ing planes for making the moulding 
that used to decorate the sides of the 
old raved wagons. The only imple- 
ment of these now in daily use is the 
central marking object.—ALLAN JOB- 
son, Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, London, S.E.19, 


TULIP GLASSES 


Sir,—Now that the 
opportunity to plant 
tulips has at last been 
restored to us, the en- 
closed photograph of 
two exhibitors’ bottles 
may be of interest to 
admirers of this flower. 
Perhaps it may be as 
well to explain that for- 
merly there were many 
tulip societies in the 
country though, apart 
from the National Tulip 
Society which used to 
hold its exhibition under 
the «wgis of the R.H.S. 
at Chelsea, most of them 
were in the north, not- 
ably at Manchester and 
Wakefield. Now, un- 
fortunately, all these 
societies have ceased to 
function, except Wake- 
field, who are bravely 
keeping the flag flying, 
and who claim to be oneof 
the oldest floral associa- 
tions in the country. 


long * 





In 1936, they celebrated thei; 
centenary, and in the abs-ce 
written records these two bot 
definite proof of a much olc-r exis. 
tence. Examined by a loca! expert 
they were pronounced to be »:-ade of 
Chesterfield salt glaze ware, 2 d wer, 
at least 150 but far more lil ly 99 
years old. Here, then, is cert: 1 


Ol 
&S Offer 


1 proof 
of the lengthy existence of \\ tre 
Tulip Society. s 

Further, it must be poi: :d oy 
that the old tulip fanciers \ re pg 
much concerned in arrangi: ~ their 
flowers in vases to secure an irtist 
effect as we do at the prese ~ time 
but solely to stage them in such g 
manner that the judge cou: eagjly 
examine each bloom, and thes  »ottle 
are ideal for this purpose. ! ‘om ap 
intrinsic point of view the — yaly 


may not be much, but, it ist diff. 


cult to conjure up the glam ir an 


romance, and the argume 5 and 
contests their lovely occupa 5 hay 
provoked over that long peri 
Fortunately this glaze we - is par. 
ticularly hard and durable, 1 with 
reasonable care should last { > many 
and many a long year, thu: provid. 
ing an interesting link with ‘he old 
tulip fanciers and the Englis}: {lorist’s 


tulip.—IrvinG Hewitt, Wak: ‘ield 


A REMINDER O« 
ENGLAND 


Si1r,—The letter A Reminder of :nglani 
in your issue of November 2°, 
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THROUGH THE ARCH : 
A SCENE FROM ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE” 


See letter: 


A Reminder of England 


prompted me to send you some photo- 
graphs of the dining-room that I re- 
cently completed in our mess «1 Haifa 

The assignment was /nglish 
countryside to include huntin:, shoot- 
ing and fishing with a carous:. at on 
end. 

The scene through the ri: t-hand 


rusticated archway was CO} from 


the top photograph in your ~. ptem- 
ber 21, 1945 issue on pag: 506.— 
S. R. C. ALDERSON (Captain helsea, 


S.W.3. 





OLD TULIP GLASSES IN SALT GLAZI WARE 


See letter: Tulip Glasses 

















a q uUaTC 
THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


1} litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149 * 7° 3 
h (Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 - 1° 8) 
24 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193° 16° 1 
| 34 litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0° 7 
% Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 


the finest value obtainable. 


. AGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 
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CAREFREE? 


Not altogether, perhaps. Then the 
tried yet up-to-date prescription is a 
life policy with the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. 

It's as essential to the smooth 
running of your career as tyres are 


to a motor car. 
And there’s no waiting list. 


Write to the Secretary NOW. 


while you remember. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


London Office: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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If you buy a pair of MOCCASIN Shoes 
because you like the look of them, 
you are wise. Because MOCCASIN 
Shoes have the sort of good looks 
that are the result of good leather, 
good craftsmanship, and they 








f&, go on looking good despite 
— <' hard wear. Coupons are 
very well invested in 
Moccasin Shoes. 





MOCCASIN 


TWO-PURPOSE SHOES 


ARE 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD.. Moccasin Shoe Makers) NORTHAMPTON 
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The Storstrom Bridge, Denmark 


DORMAN LONG 


AND CO. LIMITED, MIDDLESBROUGH and LONDON 
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Passport to real 


Hoover Service / 


If you want efficient service without inflated charges, 
let no one but an Authorised Hoover Service man 
adjust your Cleaner. Each carries his personal 
Hoover identification card. You can trust him. Fill 
in and post the coupon below if you want him to call. 


i» As new Hoover Cleaners become available, they will be 
allocated to dealers immediately and sold at PRE-WAR prices 
(plus Purchase Tax). 


SS Sane OO 


HOOVER LTD. (C197) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDX i 


FTHE HOOVER? 7 


wt 


WORDT eel |F 
3 BEST CLEANER 
l 


~< 


>} MY HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! 


NAME 





ADDRESS .... 




















BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


oe VLatekes 
British Home’ 














x*k*k WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it’s seven years old 
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THE FACT-CULT 
HAS GONE TOO FAR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T has been interesting this week to 
I consider two books side by side, 
one written by a man of the West 
and the other by a man of the East. 
Some significant points of agreement, 
not unrelated to the complex and 
sombre outlook of man to-day, are 
reached by the two authors. 

Our Western writer is the Rev. 
Joseph McCulloch, Rector of Chatham, 
already known for a number of books 
which have expressed his dislike of the 
Church’s present tendency. His new 


to be furnished with moats, b 


munity. At this early stage, ai 
the subsequent stages, the ba 
of the relationship is that hu 
can be successful and worship 
when it is governed by the th: 
“getting through giving,’’ for 
love, and love admits of no ot 
of getting. 

The next stage is that th 
living thus in love and commu nity do 
not consider that an Engli iman’s 
home, or any other home, is hi: castle, 
ts and 
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ADAMAMAAAAAMMAMMAMAAMAMLM1494 
MEDWAY ADVENTURE By the Rev. Joseph McCulloch 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER By Lin Yu Tang 
(Dorothy Crisp, 10s. 6d.) 
NUNWELL SYMPHONY By General C. Aspinall-Oglander 


(Hogarth Press, 15s.) 
DADAM AAMAMAMMOMMAMWMMMMAMMNMNO21Ow 


book is Medway Adventure (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) The Eastern writer is 
Mr. Lin Yu Tang, who gives us 
Between Tears and Laughter (Dorothy 
Crisp, 10s. 6d.). We should remember, 
though, that this writer has lived for 
long in the United States of America 
and is pretty deeply “conditioned” 
thereby. He is the most Westernised 
of Easterners. 

Mr. McCulloch considers a parish ; 
Mr. Lin Yu Tang considers a world ; and 
one is reminded of John Wesley’s 
famous saying: ‘‘The world is my 
parish.”” Every hamlet, after all, is a 
microcosm of the universe of human 
beings; so far as moral governance 
goes, truth is one and indivisible. 


MARRIED HARMONY 


For this reason, though he con- 
siders his parish, Mr. McCulloch does 
not begin with his parish: he begins 
with his wife and himself, believing 
that when you have established a right 
relationship between two people you 
know the essence of all that need be 
known about the right relationships of 
all people. Once the relationship 
between man and woman is right, it 
unfurls naturally and inevitably into 
the wider relationship between them 
and their children (which is to say, in 
its wider sense, that there is under- 
standing between one generation and 
another); and children, nurtured in 
such an environment, will be the 
apostles, advocates and practitioners 
of the further extension of the idea : 
that is, a right relationship between 
worker and worker in any and every 


}| field of life. 


“This is only intelligible if we 
admit that there is in the universe an 
abiding pattern of relationships, true 
at all times and in all places.”” That 
is to say, if you could establish that 
this was true in one parish, you would 
have established that it was what the 
world needed. 

This, then, was (and is) the 
Medway adventure. The first stage is 
the individual. The second stage is the 
man and woman living together not 
as two things but as two halves of 
one thing which is greater than the 
mere sum of two separate identities, 
for there has been added to it com- 


bars. We are shown how, from the 
Chatham parsonage, the spirit of com- 
munity was caused to radiate and to 
be magnetic, drawing together a 
widening community (not all church- 
goers, by any means) of all ages, all 
anxious to find a way of life in common. 

Describing in a sentence what has 
come into being, Mr. McCulloch calls 
it “‘a group of people freely associ- 
ating without organisation and written 
rules around the focal centre of a 
parson’s household, having as its 
objective an adventurous quest for the 
true pattern of all human relationships 
and as the field of its adventure 
the district comprising the Medway 
towns.” 

This free association of people 
living in community is, to Mr. 
McCulloch, the deeply significant 
thing. As he puts it, ‘‘instead of train- 
ing for society what is required is a 
training in society.”” And this training 
is not a matter of intellect. ‘‘|’or the 
intellectual life is to the emotional 
life as a molehill to a mountain. 
Human relationships are w-'! and 
truly based on emotional inte,:ation, 
not on intellectual syllogisms. » group 
of people might be complete!y incap- 
able of accepting together the «1: ctrine 
of the Trinity; if, however, the group 
was integrated emotionally 5\ con 
certed action towards its | ghest 
vision, it would be nearer to a: « xperi- 
ence of what underlies the At)a :asian 
Creed than all the learned dc: 9rs in 
Christendom.”’ 

Perhaps in this paragr you 
find the essence of the whole tg, for 
this is the story of an em anally 
integrated group moving by c>rted 
action towards its own highes __ sion, 
and content for the time | °g t0 
leave the precise religious imp ~ tions 
of this association to declare If in 
its own time and its own way 


THE SMUG ECONOM [ 


Now let us go to Mr. i 1 Yu 
Tang; and we shall find the p at of 
contact in his conviction tha men 
must cast themselves more full upon 
the guidance of their emotions. He 1s 
saying much the same a 
McCulloch when he writes : “ Perce 00 
earth is an act of faith, and w’thout 
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Sith we shall not be saved. ... What 
hwe need above all is a theory ”’—Mr. 
b McCulloch would say “a living experi- 
tence” —‘‘of the rhythm of life and the 
i nity and inter-relatedness of all 
things. Without that faith, the doc- 
trine of force cannot be destroyed.” 
He detests and rejects the notion 
that all we must do for our salvation 
is hand ourselves over to “ economists”’ 
with what he calls their “swine and 
slop” notions. “ If there is one thing 
I can be sadistic about it is swine and 
slop economics. My only desire in 


fe is to see the Economist, the law- 


over Europe” {what about 
‘Amerie: “dethroned, disgraced 
and hanzed. I burn with rage when- 
ever I sev tables of percentages. If he 
were n¢ ) smug with his little facts, 
it would ¢ arouse? such 4 resentment 
in me. that expression which we 
see on th face of Ph.D. c.ndidates—a 
stilted hypnotised expression, 
doped . facts and tigures and 
statistic iverages and mechanical 
laws—a ase of complete auto- 
intoxica The impostor at Icast 
has a se of humour, but the 
Econom! is utterly humourless and 
sincere. has a fear of emotions... . 
The Fact ult has gone a little too far. 
The first ep of wisdom is the realis- 


ation of : ‘s folly.”’ 


P \CE IS GROWTH 


In; ssage after passage Mr. Lin 
Yu Tan; * thought chimes with Mr. 
McCulloc ‘s ‘Peace is rich, peace is 
satisfyin’ peace is growth and move- 
ment an. action and life. Peace is as 
natural . harmony because it is the 
normal yay of man; man rejects war 
as he in‘uitively rejects discord or 
dissonance in music. And the psychol- 
ogy of domestic peace, national peace, 
and wor!' peace cannot be very differ- 
ent—it i: merely the harmony of social 
relations!\ips. For that harmony of 


social relationships there is a tech- 
nique. Human philosophy should 
occupy itself exclusively with that 
technique of social harmony.” 

While Mr. McCulloch’s book con- 
centrates on one theme, Mr. Lin Yu 
Tang’s ranges over a wide field, and 
there is much in it with which I find 
myself in disagreement. Here I have 
sought only to show the unity of 
thinking on a particular point between 
these two writers so widely different 
both in tradition and present circum- 
stance. Certain it is that the way of 
life on the Medway and on the Yellow 
River and on the Hudson have incalcu- 
lable psychological effects one upon 
another and the things that belong to 
their peace are one, and must ever 
be 90. 


THE STORY OF AN ANCIENT 
HOME 


General C. Aspinall-Oglander is 
known as the author of two excellent 
books, Admirval’s Wife and Admiral’s 
Widow; and now in Nunwell Symphony 
Hogarth Press, 15s.) he gives us 
another to rank with these. 

This is a history of the Oglander 
family and their house, Nunwell, in the 
le of Wight. It is a level narrative 
with few peaks or valleys, for the 
Oglanders (the d’Oglanders, of Nor- 
mandy, who came over with the 
Conqueror) “always stayed at home.” 
The author says: “The record they 
have left behind them is a domestic 
one: a simple picture of the life of the 
‘ountry squire and his family in the 
changing times of the past 800 years 
—times of threatened and even actual 
‘nvasion «s well as times of peace.” 

It i fortunate that Sir John 
Oslander, who lived at Nunwell before, 
curing ar. | after the Civil War, stand- 
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ing staunch as a “King’s man,” 
though he took no part in the warfare, 
was a diarist and collector of letters 
and documents. As well as his contri- 
bution to the family archives, many 
other records and letters of the family 
have survived covering the years both 
before and after Sir John. 

With the historian’s skill that he 
has already so well displayed, General 
Aspinall-Oglander has woven his own 
narrative in and out of this background 
material, and the consequence is a 
clear and living picture of the kind of 
life lived by this kind of family cen- 
tury after century upon beloved land 
and in a beloved house. “ Born and 
bred at Nunwell, they lived there and 
died there, and at the end of their lives 
they were buried in the family chapel. 
They honoured and obeyed the King 
and all that were put in authority 
under him. They hurt nobody by word 
or deed. They kept their hands from 
stealing and their lips from evil speak- 
ing, and they never thought of covet- 
ing other men’s goods. As Deputy 
Lieutenants and Governors, high 
sheriffs, magistrates, trained band 
captains or officers in the army, and 
occasionally as members of parliament, 
they zealously did their duty in that 
state of life unto which it had pleased 
God to call them.” 

Thus are the Oglanders as here 
maanly self-portrayed; and you would 
go far for a better or more direct pic- 
ture of a slice of English society which 
for so long had so important a con- 
tribution to make to the common weal. 

poeeeeeee o- - - 
COUNTRY YEAR 

N_ fifty-three parts, of varying 

length and style but mostly brief, 
Mr. Frank Kendon has written The 
Time Piece. (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s.). He travels through the 
rural year, with the eyes of a poet 
fixed on time and country lore, but 
with eternity always as a background. 
On an early page he issues his chal- 
lenge : 

It is not science sanctifies each 

morning, 

But that within, which hails the 

sun an angel; 

No diagram, no proof, a wild 

evangel, 

Whose needy believers, cheerd 

by a glance of light, 

Make spring of winter gaily, 

morning of night. 

One reader at any rate could 
wish that Mr. Kendon had not 
attempted to combine poetry with 
debatable spelling reforms, of which 
that word ‘‘cheerd’”’ is an example. 
For even poets cannot have things 
both ways. If they wish us to con- 
centrate on the meaning of what they 
write, then they must not at the same 
time subject us to the constant dis- 
traction of coping with such novelties 
as ‘‘smalld,”’ “‘entring,’”’ ‘‘astonisht.”’ 
However, such obstacles, although 
frequent, are not formidable. Sweet 
to ear, eye and memory here is many a 
lyric evocation starred with felicitous 
phrase or word, enriched with gem of 
perception or vision. Particularly 
successful are parts 23, 27, 28, 31. 
Best of all, perhaps (except for a 
couple of archaic words inserted in an 
otherwise modern poem) is part 11, 
about a bird disturbed on her nest, 
which ends by describing with a 
marvellous fidelity of tenderness the 
moment when the bird returns, to 

Find the eggs safe, and nestle 

them like pain 

To the warm comfort of her body 

pressd, 

Drawing the ache of motherhood 

back again. 

This whole sequence has a roam- 
ing reach and sweetness well exempli- 
fied by the beautiful sprays of honey- 
suckle that make the book’s cover. 

V.E. F. 
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These are the after-effects of War 


Tiredness and strain still show in our 
faces, though the toll of the war- 
years is lifted. We are yearning to 
relax a little, and turning again to 
kindly comforts —like Horlicks. 
Horlicks is a friend to all who need 
unbroken sleep, first condition of 
renewed, reinvigorated nerves. But 
although as muchas possible is going 





into the shops, many more people 
are asking for it today — and mean- 
while, Forces’ and hospitals’ needs 
must still be met, milk is still scarce, 
men and materials are both still 
short. If you find Horlicks hard to 
get, remember these heavy extra 


demands. 
HORLICKS 
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Farm the Fordson way -tt pays / 


Just as the Fordson ‘ Major’ Tractor was developed from 
long experience of mechanised farming, so too, is the 
‘Elite’—-the Ford Company’s latest contribution to 
practical farming. The ‘Elite’, a 3 furrow, convertib’e 
to a 2 furrow, all-purpose trailing plough, is the first of 
a new range of implements into which all the knowledge 
of economic farming and engineering skill of the Ford 
Organization are being concentrated. Your local Fordson 
Dealer will be pleased to give you full details and tc 


arrange a demonstration. 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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SIMS & JEFFERIES LTO. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 
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FARMING NOTES 





CATTLE BREEDING 
CHANGES 


LTHOUGH tthe Ministry of 
A Agriculture now requires us to 
make returns of crops and live- 

stock four times a year, there is no 
official source of information about 
changes in the types of cattle that 
farmers are breeding. No one can say, 
for instance, how many herds are being 
graded up to pedigree standard or how 
many herds are being bred in an incon- 
sequent fashion by changing the herd 
sire every few years. I know of one 
herd where a Shorthorn had been used 
for three years, then the farmer 
thought he would get more milk by 
using a British Friesian bull, which he 
did for a couple of years and then he 


switched to a Guernsey because, being | 


a producer-retailer, he wanted to get 
a bit more colour in his milk. The only 
indication we have of what is happen- 
ing is the Ministry’s summary of the 
numbers and breeds of bulls which 
have been licensed in recent years. On 
the dairy side the British Friesian has 
been going ahead fast; 3,000 Friesian 
bulls were licensed in 1939 and 11,000 
last year. The Ayrshire has gone ahead 
from 554 to 2,422 and the Shorthorn 
has dropped from 23,897 to 16,076. 
Not all these Shorthorn bulls are, of 
course, of dairy type, but the majority 
would be. The switch-over to out-and- 
out dairy bulls is significant of the 
marked swing to milk in the war years. 
Milk prices have been increased to keep 
pace with higher wages and other 
increased costs, but beef prices have 
lagged behind costs. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that the number of beef 
bulls in England and Wales has gone 
down during the war years. In 1939 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls to the number 
of 783 were licensed. This figure had 
dropped to 373 last year. Devons had 
gone down from 1,128 to 659 and Here- 
fords from 2,251 to 1,201. The trend 
has been away from beef and towards 
the specialised dairy breeds. Special- 
isation in breeding in so far as it gives 
more productive cows is all to the good. 
The disturbing factor in these changes 
in the use of bulls is that many farmers 
are not following a consistent policy. 
The Ministry has started some educa- 
tional propaganda and we can only 
hope that this will be followed up by 
the National Advisory Service. 


New Zealand Beef 

NEW ZEALAND farmer has sent 

me a report on the chilled beef 
championship lately held at Wanganui. 
They seem to have had some very 
good entries and are getting into their 
stride to meet post-war requirements. 
The points they are stressing are 
“Youthfulness for quality, fleshiness 
to supply the maximum protein and 
the heaviest amount of flesh (not fat) 
for carcase.’’ New Zealand evidently 
means to keep pace with the Argentine 
in quality production for our market. 
In looking through the catalogue I 
noticed the judge’s report on numbers 
34 and 35. It is worth quoting : ‘“‘ Two 
cross-bred steers that are hopelessly 
out through over-weight as specimens 
of beef production for the post-war 
era. I have an idea that these two 
steers would win hands down if this 
year’s entry were judged by British 
butchers.’’ This is an interesting side- 
light on New Zealand’s idea of stand- 
ards of beef production in the Old 
Country. There is just this point to be 
made. In the war years we have gone 
in for communal feeding in a large way 
at works canteens and British Restaur- 
ants. This may well continue and pro- 
vide an outlet for heavier joints than 
the housewife normally wants. 


Rose Hips 
N Scotland last year 70 tons of rose 
hips were gathered, bringing the 
total over the past four years to 260 
tons. Perth and Kinross did particu- 


larly well and so did Stirling, ' ife ang 
Lanark. The schoolchildren ad other 


collectors are to get certifi: ates of 
merit. The opinion of the Scottis} 
Department of Health is that t':e syry 
made from these berries has di , 


n 


p 


>much 
to maintain the health of chil: ren oi 
invalids during the war years | do no: 
know that I have ever tasted ose hip 
syrup, but I do know that in» ommo; 


with most people I am lookiny forward 
to a greater variety being allc. ved this 
coming year in our ordinary «ict. Mr 
Tom Williams has warned again 
that the world will need another ty, 
good harvests before ample su plies of 
feeding-stuffs will be availabl« to this 
country. Thisis nota cheerful prospect 
for the expansion of poultry or pigs 
the two types of livestock which can 
most readily give us greater variety jp 
our diet. Sir Ben Smith, the Minister 
of Food, has recently been over to 
Washington. I hope he kept well in 
mind Britain’s need for more feeding. 
stuffs. 


Tractor Tyre Slip 


NEIGHBOUR'’S tractor on pneu 

matics was making such a good 
job on greasy ground after the frost 
that I stopped the driver to ask th 
secret. He had not any special strake, 
fitted to the wheels. What he had done 
was to fill the tyres three-quarters ful! 
with water. He put in some calcium 
chloride anti-freeze solution and sai 
this made a weather-proof job. It 
sounded to me rather risky in thes¢ 
days when rubber tyres are hard t 
replace, but the advice from one of the 
tyre companies is that even if freezing 
should occur with the tyre three-quar 
ters full with water no damage will be 
done if the tractor is not used or better 
still if the tyres are jacked off the 
ground. 


Potatoes Under Compulsion 


NE War Agricultural Committe: 

is taking a tough line with farm- 

ers whoare not keen tocontinue potato 
growing. Compulsory orders have been 
served and farmers are warned that 
prosecutions will follow failure t 
grow the specified acreages even though 
seed potatoes cannot be got from Scot- 
land or potash fertilisers are not avail- 
able. I am told that seed potatoes art 
coming through slowly from Scotland 
now. There was the same gap last 
Winter. In the end no doubt sufficient 
will be forthcoming. I hope they will 
be rather smaller in size so that the) 
will cover more ground at planting 
The potash position is decidedly wor 
than it was last year. Nothing is com: 


ing through from Alsace yet aid ship- 
ments from Palestine are behind 
schedule. All through the war the 


Ministry of Supply managed to provide 


our bare needs in potash an’ phos 
phates as well as nitrogen. \Ve can 


only hope that amid the pre ccupa- 
tions of peace, the Ministry des not 
fall down now on this essentia! job. 
Threshing Rations 
H' YW many of us have bees -ettins 
cxtra rations for our mei whe! 
they are threshing? We remer ber t 
get them during the hay time a1.1 corn 
harvest, but something extra |~ often 
very welcome at this time yeal 
when the days are short and it '1ay be 
inconvenient for the man to gi’ home 


for a hot dinner. By applyin: to th 
local Food Office a farmer «in get 
enough tea and sugar to prov: ie fou! 
hot drinks a day and two snac meals. 
The farmer’s wife need not now pre 
pare the food in the farm kitchen. The 
men can be given a week’s su ply o! 
extra rations at a time so tha! their 
wives can prepare the mea'- the) 
require to take out. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ECHOES OF A BUSY 
YEAR 


points of their work in 1945, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 


I a Jong recapitulation of the main 
“As the threat of war dam- 


remar! : : ‘ 
age receded, interest in residential 
accommodation in Central and Greater 
Lond increased far beyond the 
suppl) Vacant possession, a good 
standa of repair and decoration, 
labour--aving planning and amenities 
are factors which have ensured ready 
sales |, when they have been 
present, high prices have been ob- 
tained value of regular mainten- 
ance never been so. strongly 
demo! ted as at present. Many 
ther saleable houses are without 
purch owing to disrepair and 
restrict which prevent the work 
being Much accommodation is 
thus d to those whose needs are 
irgent » scarcity of domestic help 
has ca | increased interest in flats, 
ind | the shortage is even more 
acute aggravated by the number 
f bui s still under requisition for 
non-T itial purposes. 

I ovement has been shown 
n the nand for central sites for 
future elopment and the sale of 
Derby suse, which covers nearly 
three-quarters of an acre, one minute 
from |} i Street Tube station, was 
one of larger West End transac- 
tions. 

During the last six months of 
the year builders have been eager to 
purchase land in order to build houses 
for the people, but the many difficul- 
ties attached to this form of enterprise, 
including the extreme shortage of 


labour and material and the necessity 


to obtain licences from the Local 
\uthorities, has damped their en- 
thusiasm 


INVESTORS BUYING FARMS 
HE demand for farms let to good 
tenants greatly exceeds the 
supply, thus proving the confidence 
f corporate bodies and the general 
public in the choice of agricultural 


ind as a safe investment. Included 
in the purchasers for this typ? of 
property were the Duchies of Lan- 


caster and Cornwall, the Society of 
Merchant Venturers, and other im- 





portant bodies. The publicity given 
to estates offered by auction in lots 
by the Firm has fully justified the 
expenditure in the way of advertising, 
and the preparation of illustrated 
particulars and plans. A 12,000 acres 
state in Radnorshire, which was 
tered in this manner, resulted in 
the sale of over three-quarters of the 
Area, 

“Mansions, mainly in the Home 
Counties, have found buyers for 
Scholastic and Institutional purposes. 
There has been no falling off in the 


temand for better class residential 
Properties at prices varying from 


£10,000 to £25,000 and for the smaller 
country places available at about 
*9,000 enquiries have been found to be 
Msatiable 
“Salmon and trout fishings con- 
ue to fetch high prices in England 
ANd Scotland, Ina recent sale, fishing 
nthe Test fetched £8,000 a mile. 


FURNITURE AT AUCTION 
, 


arge 1 


Galleries have had an ex- 
edingly busy year with a 
rease in the turnover as com- 


ared with 1944, Approximately 
hirty-two thousand lots passed under 
he hammer at Hanover Square and 
N OWicrs’ premises. Prices of high- 
lass furniture and works of art have, 
f anyt!ing, appreciated during the 
ear © most noteworthy sale was 
he ents of the late German 
B-mba under instructions from 
HM. = of Works. It realised 
ver 1000.” 


RESERVES FAR EXCEEDED 


N commenting on their business in 
the past year, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons emphasise the utility of 
auctions, saying that sales approxi- 
mating to 100 per cent. of the lots 
offered were far in excess of the resetve 
prices. They add :—‘‘The demand for 
estates and country houses greatly 
exceeds the supply, and prices have 
moved strongly in favour of vendors. 
Houses requisitioned during the war 
vears are slowly being released, but 
when they do come into the market 
prices are not to be compared with 
those that are obtained when the 
houses have been reasonably main- 
tained. Larger houses have met a 
good enquiry for commercial user. 
There has been little or no enquiry 
for building land, as the outlook 
remains obscure. The end of the war 
and in consequence London’s freedom 
from bombing caused a great demand 
for all types of accommodation for 
residential purposes. Flats are in 
increasing demand, mainly on account 
of their being so much more easily 
worked with a minimum of domestic 
service and for every flat that becomes 
available there are many prospective 
tenants. Houses of the smaller type 
are also now eagerly snapped up and 
we have dealt with a large number 
which have been vacant and in the 
market for sale since the early days 
of the war and which, up to the past 
few months, appeared unsaleable. We 
have been concerned in many trans- 
actions where large houses, particu- 
larly in Mayfair and Belgravia, have 
been acquired by corporations, busi- 
ness and professional firms for com- 
mercial purposes. Wimbledon and 
Hampstead retain their pre-eminence 
as suburban areas and all types of 
houses and flats are in great demand, 
and our turnover of properties here 
is greatly in excess ofany previous year. 
“Probably there never was so great 
a demand for sound investment pro- 
perties as is the case to-day. Trustees 
were rather shy during the war period 
of advancing money on Metropolitan 
property because of the risk of damage 
and destruction, but there are con- 
siderable funds now available for 
investment at from 3% to 4% per 
cent. and it is difficult to find sufficient 
securities to fit the funds available. 
Many furniture sales and valuations 
have been conducted throughout 1945 
mostly in private houses, and results 
have been excellent and prices for all 
descriptions of good antiques and mod- 
ern furniture are in favour of sellers.”’ 
AUCTION TOTAL OF £1.920,970 
EPORTING on their transactions 
in 1945, Messrs. Fox and Sons 
(Bournemouth) say: ‘‘We have sold 
903 houses (including work at the 
offices in Brighton and Southampton), 
mainly residential; nearly 50 hotels 
and boarding-houses, many _ shops, 
blocks of flats, a theatre, motor gar- 
ages, offices, and over 120 building 
plots, an island in Poole Harbour, and 


a large number of farms, country 
properties and estates. The actual 


amount realised is £3,190,907, and 
this constitutes a record one for the 
firm; included in this total is 
£1,020,970 obtained under the ham- 
mer. We have held 112 separate 
property auctions comprising 459 lots, 
and sold 394 or 86 per cent. We have 
held 86 furniture sales in private 
houses, realising a total of £119,154, 
the number of lots sold being over 


23,000. Prices have been’ good 
throughout.”’ The firm adds : ‘‘In the 


country department of our business, 
which he personally developed, the 
late Mr. Ernest Fox will be particu- 
larly missed.” ARBITER. 
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In the years between the two wars our 


agriculture was grossly neglected. 


People 


thought in terms of shops and ships instead 


of fertile fields. 


They seemed to think that bread, meat 
and vegetables begin with the baker, the 


butcher and the greengrocer. 
the farmland of Britain. 


° 


in war we all “live” on the land. 


And in peace too. 


They forgot 
They forgot that 


Not only is the land 


our larder, but if it prospers it always makes 


for prosperity in the factories as well. 


So 


that no matter what or where our work 
may be, we ALL of us “live” on the land! 


No. 5 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 


to help foster the prosperity of our country. 
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BROAD SHOL 


NAVY GABARDINE SUIT. Featuring the deep armhole, back fullness, the generally 


bulky look that marks it as 1946. 


PHOTOGRAPHS : ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


in 


Zarna. 


NAVY COAT. In a soft pliable wool crépe with the fichu shoulder line and a full pleated 


back belted in to a trim waistline. 


HOULDER pads shaped like slices from a melon, armholes 
slit almost to the waist, sleeves belling out at the wrist and 
wider above the elbow—all contribute a radical change in 

the cut of suits and coats. The tiny waist is still clearly and 
definitely marked above a skirt that can be slim as a pencil, 
emphasising further the top-heavy, bulky-shouldered look, or is 
as full as unpressed pleats can make it, flared, gored, or has deep 
box pleats giving a bustle effect at the back. The Zarna suit we 
have photographed shows this silhouette with great distinction. 
The Jaeger coat has the tiny waist, a back where gores and pleats 
give lots of movement, a graceful top with epaulette seams carried 
on to the waistline giving almost the effect of a fichu. For this 
coat one of the pliable heavy wool crépes with a bouclé twist in 
the weave is used. Heavy wool georgettes, matt and limp, are 
used for other Summer coats which have pencil skirts and folded 
cross-over tops, full sleeves. 

Absolutely vital to the success of the Spring silhouette, is 
the foundation garment worn below. Fortunately, the outlook 
for corsets is brighter. Some exquisite materials are coming 
onto the market and the workroom people returning slowly to their 
peace-time firms. These model corsets are longer, made in gored, 
closely-fitting sections, curving well above the waist to just below 
the bust line. They are made in satin with side panels of two-way 


Jaeger. 


Clarida’s triangular feathered beret. 


stretch satin elastic, in many sections running the full le th of 
the garment, and lightly boned. They mould the torso, cor:'1 \lling 
the crucial part of the hips. A few are laced at the back, « thers 
zipped down the side front; all accent the tiny waist bu: :void 
the menace of tight lacing and heavy boning; many seams, ~ ssets 
and careful fitting give the correct line with the utmost c fort. 
Sometimes pads are inserted below the waist for the froc. . that 
require the curved pannier silhouette to look really smar 
Good news this Spring comes from Gossard’s where, nc _ that 
the Board of Trade are allowing corsets of a slightly highe — price 
to be manufactured, they can re-introduce one of their most ; ular 
styles of pre-war days, an all-in-one corselet called ‘Mis 5in- 
plicity.’” This is specially designed to define the waist, red: » the 
diaphragm and raise the bust. It comes in the super. ‘ility 
range and Gossard are producing it to the limit of the’ cap 
acity, and numbers increase each month. This firm hay Just 
finished making a short film called The Waist of Time which 0ws 
the evolution of the light svelte modern corset from the av} 
whalebone, steel and cotton contraptions of Elizabethan, Ge “g!an 
and Victorian days. Girls in the billowing tight-waisted liza 
bethan costumes are shown walking in the sunlit Summer g: “dens 
at Hampton Court Palace ; Georgian panniers, crinoline: and 
Edwardians in their period settings. The first corset to be made .n tw? 
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® 
_Rosalinde Oilbert Dinner Ensemble 


Swathed beauty in a moulded gown of 
dull moss crépe, brief sleeveless bolero 
to match. - - - - Sizes 12 to 16 
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Brown suede belt with door knockers; a white 
suede—saddle-stitched in black or navy; from the 


collection of belts at Galeries Lafayette. 


parts was produced in the time of Louis XV 

hence the derivation of “‘a pair of stays.” 
The tiny curved Victorian corsets look some- 
what similar in shape to the latest curved 
short-waisted designs, but rubber and fabric 
invention have reduced.their weight by elim- 
inating all need for the violent boning and lac- 
ing. The excellent factory shots show the 
technical skill required in the cutting and 
seaming of the belts, also, bring home the fact 
that the corsets are hand-made, though fac- 
tory made, and that the machine is very much 
the servant of the craftsman. The svelte belts 
and corselets designed from materials that 
are strong, resilient as well as light will be on 
the market shortly as rubber, rayon, cotton 
and the multitude of new discoveries in nylon 
and plastic become available. Nylon belts are 
one of the treats we are promised. They have 
been most successful in America, made from 
fabrics specially woven for the corset industry. 
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There is a sign of change in 
lingerie. The shops are beginning 
to show taffeta and crépe petti- 
coats which end and fasten at the 
waist for the waisted bunchy 
frocks : nightgowns with folded 
fichu tops, and sometimes the tiny 
cap sleeves of the afternoon dress. 
They are more ruched, gathered, 
definitely less plain than they 
were last year, and some charming 
rayons, chiffons, georgettes and 
crépes are beginning to filter out 
from the factories again. 


NE of the recent fashion 

excitements has been the 
export collections of the Incor- 
porated London Dress Designers. Fluid 
hemlines, fitted waists, and bodices, high 
choker collars mark the day clothes. A 
few of the designers are padding the hips; 
others, including Molyneux, keep the 
hips slim, above pleated or gored skirts. 

Jackets button high, often to the 
throat; some mould the hips; others are 
short, with fluted basques and nipped-in 
waists. Blouses are outstanding—bril- 
liantly printed cottons, white marcellas 
with mercerised stripes, rayon moss 
crépes and satins, have neat roll collars or 
round, plain neck-lines. Hardy Amies 
shows Paisley cotton blouses in cherry 
pink and jade green on white; Moly- 
neux’s blouses are brilliantly printed in 
bars of Paisley. 

Coats have full-gathered or gored 
skirts, neat, tight waists, or are cut on 
long, slim fitting lines with the waistline 


1946 


dropped a fraction, as Creed shows them. | 
the designers include a straight seven-eights 
or three-quarter coat, immensely full at the 
back, with deep, easy armholes. 

The outstanding colours for day are yel- 
low, canary, maize, lime, lemon, a pinky 
beige, terra-cotta, brick, mushroom, clay red, 
Hartnell is showing a carnation pink for 
evening, a terrific, intense colour. He shows 
it in stiff slipper satin, in duchesse satin for 
the fashioning of most magnificent evening 
clothes that have been seen in London since 
before the war. Another Hartnell e\ ening 
colour is coq feather green, used for a velvet 
evening coat with an immense swayiny skirt 
under a sleeveless, tight bodice covere:: by a 
fichu collar in clotted cream satin, fringed 
with coq’s feathers. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





Two-coupon sandals for house, garden, beach, with tan . 
and green 


studded wooden soles with 


*’ — Lillywhites. 


strappings, 
rubber ‘‘treads. 




















































ACROSS 
C R O SS W O RD N oO a 8 54 qT 1. Bert reads (anagr.) (9) 
* ' : . : 6. What first makes a fool (5) 
Th de tment in. A clench comes aed cheek “Eee or OH, Gea tom ©. Bor-necvice ond enace @) 
€ mode [Vea Men 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”” not later than the 10, Among the nibs engaged in writing plays (5) 
J lolds a, Ma cua ee ee es ee 11. Smart, though in a tearing hurry (7) 
Jp \ Wiha patti 12. Takings at the Bat and Ball? (7) 
\ i] 5 4 7 13. Disclosing the heart of Burns (3) 
V K P E x 14. Country mostly occupied by another (7) 
\ 17. Doing what the gang did for a change (7) 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 19. This is the later version (7) 
Like many other good things 9 to 22. Not necessarily a Turkish pleasure (7) 
Vapex had to make way for 24. Spies in Suffolk? (3) 
more imperatively urgent needs. 25. But after the earthquake it was in a mess (7) 
Throughout the war pharma- i *] 26. Would these do for shilling savings! (7) 
ceutical work of national im- 29. Child of Earth and Heaven (5) 
portance has taken and must take 3 30. Inducement with little money in it (9 
first place. Normal conditions Si. Less civilised, more abusive (9) 
: . , 32. Note, it is not the other side of 1 across {9) 
will bring a return of Vapex 15 16 7 118 ‘ 
e DOWN. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 1. Got a blue in the process? But it would be 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England lined with fur (5) 
19 ) 2 re) 2. Game that turns the instrument upsid: down 
(9) 
3. It is found among the reeds (7 
4. An isle of ancient name (7) 
2. 6 iz 5. Has this Sussex village a name ior. 't °ring, 
too? (7) 
6. Anagram of 21 (7) 
7 Feeling indignant (9) 
29 8. It is good for the distant prospect ( 
14. Fairy gauge in a ring (9) 
15. Not called on (9) 
16 and 18. What Clerkenwell might rega s the 
FI] Zz golden epoch (3, 3) 
20. One of a Worshipful Company (7) 
21. Trading in soft woods? (7) 
Name 22. A young lady starts the catastrophe (7 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 23. cad French pe? se wha on in a(7 
/ aie 27. Minorca’s still smaller sister (5 
Address 28. Robust fare for Keats (5) 
— 
SOLUTION TO No. 836. Tie winner of this Crossword, the clues of which tae . ey =. . = 
appeared in the issue of February 1, will be announced next week. The winner of ( rossword No. 8: 1S 
, ACROSS.—1 and 4, —. ry gee og eee pg 11, Shod; Lt. i. q. K. Smith, Scots Gu ds 
12, Exit; 13, Heather; 15, Day-bed; 16, Dealer; 19, Purred; 20, Errand; : 
23, Impost; 26, Tartar; 27, ea ob 28 and 30, Laid ‘down; 31, Northamp- Almington Hall, 
\ \ ton; 32 and 33, For ever England. DOWN—1, Crusade; 2, Need; 3, Market Dravton 
oust" SE Vorps| sei Shag ag ate el cimerig pore ge ap ig cinapihie 
[Lee s|| 29, Grunted; 24 and 29, Turtle dove; 25, Offal; 26, Tiepin; 30, Doll. 
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ETHERALL 


bond street wi itd 


hanctailored saddlestitched to measure about 30 gns 


patent d designed clothes that never date send stamp for fashion leaflets wethcrall house bond street w/ 
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QUALITY CLOTHES 


from. 





A. charming 


EVENING BLOUSE 


and wa 
SKIRT 


“© Calvert”’ 


For evening wear—attractive art 
georgette blouse with dainty 
spot design, three quarter length 
sleeves and tie bow at neck. In 
Black/ gilt spot or Pink/silver spot. 


Sizes: 36and @eg® 
38. 4 Coupons. £6. 18.6 


** Eastleigh” 
Beautifully draped evening skirt 
in Black marocain (as _ sketch). 
Also others in straighter styles. 


Hips: 36, 38 & 
40. 4 Coupons. SiL.: 2 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.I 


Frederick Gorringe Ltd. VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 











Tacqmar’s Ballet Scarf 





at theleading stores or From 
Jacqmer 


16, “crosvenor Street, London WI. 






















REGD 


‘the Greatest Name 
in Colton 









SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS: FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


—_. 
PRESTON, MANCHESTER, SOLTOM, LONDON 


HORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO. LTO., 
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SPOTLIGHT ON FINE ENGINEERING 





MORRIS 











